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ABSTRACT 

The primary objectives of this project were; (1) to 
identify population groups with information needs that differ f ton, 
the naeds of the general population, and to define these needs and 
(2) to formulate tentative specifications for post-1975 library 
services. Background work for these major objectives involved 
searching and reviewing the literature concerned with user studies 
and specifications for future library services. Consideration was 
also given to those planning methodologies that would be applicable 
to the development of future library and information services. This 
study concentrated on the special needs of identifiable subgroups in 
the population rather than on the needs of typical users who 
constitute the bulk of the public library clientele. All of these 
subgroups were identified and studied in terms of single variables, 
such as age, economic level, or housing location and were found to 
have information needs somewhat different from the needs of the 
general population. No effort was made to identify any subgroups in 
terms of multi-variable descriptions, such as the term 
"disadvantaged" might imply, This type of multi-variable analysis 
would be a very useful follow-up study, (Aut:hor./NH) 
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SUMMARY 



ihe primary objectives of this project were 1) to Identify population 
groups with information needs that differ from the needs of the yererm 
population, -id to define these needs, and 2) to formulate tentat'v- Ver- 
ifications for post-1975 library services. Background work for these ma- 
jor objectives involved searching and reviewing the literature concerned 
wiuh user studies and specifications for future library services. Consid- 
eration was also given to those planning methodologies that would he smnli- 
cah.,e to the development of futur- library and information services. " 

Many earlier studies have attempted to assess the use and users of 
librae systems. Once such study in lOho described the typical public 
library user as young, single, well-educated, white, middle-class, and 
female. Only slightly more females than males were reported to be library 
users. Later studies confirm that this description provides an accurate * 
picture of library use today. Libraries do serve many users and hav* a 
gooa image in the community.. Unfortunately, it remains true that only n 
minority of all potentiaL users actually use libraries. This is true even 
for general middle class users who appear to receive better service than 
other sectors of the population. 

This stud;/ concentrated on the special needs of identifiable subjrrouos 
in the population rather than on the needs of tymcal users who constitute 
the bulk of the public library clientele. The following subgroups 
particular attention: " " 

. Children and Young Adults 

. Older People 

. Non-Professionals 

• Professionals with .Job-Related Information Needs 
. Students 

. Foreign-Language Speaking (or Reading) People 
. American Indians 
. Blacks 

. Mexican-Americans 
. Women 



Rural Pr.ople 



. Migrant Workers 



. Economically and Socially Disadvantaged 
. Functionally (or Totally) Illiterate 
. Blind and Partially Sighted 
. Deaf 



. Mentally Retarded 

• Physically Handicapped an. Shut-ins 

. Prisoners 



All of these subgroups were identified and studied in terms of single 
variables, such as age, economic level, or housing location and were found 
to have information needs somewhat different from the needs of the general 
population. No effort was made to identify any subgroups in terms of imilti- 
yariable descriptions, such .as the term "disadvantaged" might imply. Thin 
type of multi-variable analysis would be a very useful follow-up study. 

Discussions and interviews with other concerned persons, and a review 
of much of the literature on library objectives, standards, and specifics 
Tions,_ resulted in the formulation of some sample specifications, and the 
following observations: 

1. Even with their limited utility for evaluation purposes, it would 
be worthwhile to continue the effort to upgrade many of the current national 
standards discussed in this report, expanding their scope, and incorporating 
the latest thinking regarding the general functions and objectives of public 
iniormation services. 

2. It would not be possible to develop a complete set of meaningful 
objectives, standards, or specification statements during the course of 
such a brief effort as this preliminary study. 

3. It is very difficult to formulate specification statements that- 
are both general enough to cover most situations, as well as specific 
enough to be used as a basis for design or evaluation efforts. However 
it does seem to be definitely worth the effort to continue the attempt" ' 
to develop such specifications, at both the local and national levels. 

k. The National Commission on Library and Information Science is 
the appropriate organization to take the lead in this national system 
planning effort, and is encouraged to do so. 
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This report is the result of an effort to review and sumrmr : ze 
the background and. activity in several areas of interest for t,ho 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science, The vaults 
of this effort are tentative, and certainly do not represent a 
comprehensive review of these areas/ However, it is felt that th* 
contents of this report represent a very good starting point for further 
discussions and attention to these matters, 

The report was written to correspond to the tasks given in re- 
work statement for this effort, namely: 

1. Review the library/inf ormation science literature relating to 
the objectives or specifications for future (post-1975) library services, 

2. Survey and assess planning methodologies and techniques- nut side 
of the library/information science field-that would be applicable to the 
development of future library and information service objectives, 

3. Make preliminary Identification of nresent and potential 
populations to be served and their specific library and information needs, 

k. Make preliminary identification and formulation of tentative 
specifications or objectives for post-1975 library/information ^vice 
objectives. 

Many people participated in the discussion of these topics during 
the course of this project, and contributed to the findings' that a^e 
included in this report. Individuals who served as nart of th* prolert 
team, and who contributed heavily to the project findings include: 

Victor Rosenberg, University of California, Berkeley, School of 
Librarianship 

Gilda Perolman, University of California, Berkeley, School of 
Librari anshit) 

Judith Todd, University of California, Berkeley, School of Librarians hi 
Jo Robinson, University of California , Berkeley, School of Ubrsrianshi 
Pauline Atherton, Syracuse University, School of Library Science 
Marc.ic-i Bates, University of Maryland, School of Library and 

Information Services 
. Cecily J, Surace, Metropolitan Cooperative Library System, Los 

Angeles, California, 

Except for the sections attributed to other authors, the main body of 
the report wan written by Charles Bourne, drawing heavily uoon the 
contributions of the above individuals. 



In addition to the specific contributions of the above individuals , 
particularly useful discussions were also held with the following people. 



to whom w& ov/e ou~ thanks: 

Walter ?url»?y , C2*v*»l ind Fubl.v.? Library 

?^*r Greer, Syracuse University 

Jim Igoe, Hav.uii Department of Education 

Diana Ironside, Ontario fnsit! tutr * s or tunica i.n h'm^ntion, 

Toronto, Canada 
Don K ? n/7 , Wesf^'.t. Research f;oro. 
Anuje Lenke, Syracuse University 
Carol Moss s Sw. Fr&nciaeo Put lie Library 
Ed Olson, University of Maryland 
SJd Parker, Stanford University 

Keith Revollfj, Latin American library , Oakland, UfiHfornia 
Martin L'onligt, Ct^iglauo County Free Library 

Several useful discussions vers also held with a project BUb<?ummit.U?t- 

or the NatioimJ Corr,T.Iss.iO!j on Libraries and Information L5c i en<'o; .'« o 4 

Becker , Carlos Cuadra, ana Ai Zipf- and with Hod Kwartv oj' the Oonun > yu! on 
staff. • 
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II, POPULATIONS TO BE $??WD , AND THEIR SPECIFIC 
lIEfU-f AKV INI r ORMATIvN MEETS 



A, INTPODUCTION 

This portion of the study concentrated on an attempt to: 
I) identify subgroups of the total national population" that had 
information needs significantly different from the needs of the 
national population in general; and 2) to provide some information about 
tht* particular needs of these subgroups, 

A special effort was made in this project to focus the project's 
attention on the identification of subgroups of the general copulation. 
This was done in order to determine in what ways the desim or 
evaluation efforts for these groups would have to incorporate different 
considerations than would be the case for efforts directed at the 
general population, Thert- was no intention to slight the general 
population in this study, Concern that the planning of a single omnibus 
approach , for the design or evaluation of national library service for 
the entire population, would not be appropriate for a number of major 
segments of that total population proved well founded. It appears 
more effective to give design and evaluation considerations to these 
subgroups separately instead of treating them as part of the enti re general 
population* 

Except for a number of studies related to the information needs 
Of scientists and other closely defined populations, studies have 
emphasized the user needs and use patterns of the general population. 
The results of these studies are not repeated here, but are summarised 
in the next chapter by Bates. 

The approach taken for this effort was to review the literature 
relating to use and user studies, talk to other library researchers who 
were familiar with this topic area, and talk to library administrators 
and personnel who were working in a wide variety of library and 
information service situations. The findings of this brief review effort 
are, by necessity, somewhat general, but- still informative, and are 
summarized in the following sections. 

The literature search was initially made using conventional reference 
tools, Later the ASIS Clearinghouse on Library and Information Science 
gave helpful assistance to this study by providing some special searches 
of the ERIC data bases, 



3, .FINDINGS OF THE f'TtiDY 



General 



*t is usually easy to divide the genera. 1 nooulatton int.-. vu-'mj., 
subgroups according to a variety of perspective? (e.ir. age, *ecm<*i<<' 
:.evel, educational level, type of employment, etc.). However ' -i 
this study it was discovered that it U difficult to ure ^fn^i;,, 
needs as the determining factor in defining peculation subgroups 
fn an attempt to find out which variables are really important' or 
influential, a single variable only was used to define P ,teh group ■ 
faeveral subgroups and their special needs were tentatively identified 
in -has manner and they are described in this report. 

The reader is probably very aware of the fact that the membership of 
any such group will not be mutually exclusive, A given individual will 
usually be included in several of the subgroups named in thin report. 
Most thinking about user groups is in fact usually done in terms of 
> multiple- variable groupings; consequently it U aometim^ difficult to 
think in terms of the effect of each variable, one at n time. For 
example, we often talk in terms of rather general user deseri nti onr ••.ncli 
as the disadvantaged"; a group which as actually described by eomb I nnt i ons 
of several parameters (e.g. economic level, education level ; »ind perhaps 
also housing location, job type, and ethnic group), Furthermore ,' we talk 
in terms of needs for particular information services as if there were 
only one single-variable grow interested in those services. For example 
consider the need for information about social services nurh an welfare 
rights or drug abuse information— no single- variable group ( e .„. !m - 
economic level, race, housing location) has a. monopoly interest in Vii-: 
information service. When confronted with this problem, ve triad to 
isolate^the parameters in order to see which ones were most significant. 
Now that this has been done, perhaps we can turn again to defining 
groups in terms of multiple variables, but this time with the nenessanr 
'background information. 

2- Information Meeds as a Function of Single Variables 

A general listing was prepared as Table 1 to show many user groupn 
defined in terms of single variables (e.g. groupings by age or by 
education level). The suggestions for which variables* to^ne, earn,, from 
many sources, including prior user studies and other researcher*-; in this 
field. The choice of what breaks or divisions to make within each group 
(e.g. the various age levels) was dictated largely by the divisions that 
were used in the 1970 U.S. Census. This permitted us to not only describe 
various user groups, but also to give an estimate of how many people were 
in that group , 

After each of the groups and its subdivisions were stated, an attempt 
was made to identify and describe the information needs of that group and 
each of its subdivisions. This was done by reviewing the comment's that 
had been made by others about these groups, and by considering a number 
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of key questions while reviewing the available information about the needs 
of each group and its subdivisions . The result of this analysis 
is summarized in this table. At this time, this data represents primarily 
a number of suppositions and hypotheses, and not a final detailed tabulation 
of what is known about the needs of these groups— however it represents a 
good starting point^Jor further discussion and data collection. 

The major test applied to all subgroups for this table was the question, 
"What is special about the information needs of this particular subgroup? 
In what way does this group have information needs that are different from 
the needs of the general population? TI 

Each of the defined groups is described below, along with some 
statements about the needs that are special for this group. 

a, Age of Potential Patron 

Age has been shown to be a good predictor of the extent of library 
use by an individual, The individual's age is apparently a major factor 
in the extent and way in which that individual makes use of information 
services. Information needs of individuals of preschool age for example 
are significantly different from the needs of the older citizens, We 
know something of the needs of children from preschool through the young 
adult age > and know that the needs are clearly different for the age groups 
at the ends of the age" spectrum; however, we do not have much precise 
information about how the information needs vary with the age of the 
individual over the middle range of ages. The needs shift at all ages, but 
more rapidly and markedly at the ends of the age spectrum. 

The extensive A.D* Little study of the users and non-users of the San 
Francis co Public Library System reported the following findings about the 
ages of the non-users: 

.••the most startling figure is the 91% of persons over age 
60 who do not avail themselves of this free public service, 
especially at a time of life when they might be expected to 
make creative use of its resources for the enjoyment of in- 
creased leisure time. . . &5% of retired persons do not use 
the library system* These facts are all the more perplexing 
because it has been found that of all age groups, people over 
60 are most likely to find what they are looking for when they 
go to the library* 

It emerged from these discussions that the problems are of 
service and "library outreach 11 rather than facilities or re- 
sources. The elderly need positive encouragement and prac- 
tical assistance, The library must come to them; they 
frequently cannot go to it because of physical disability 
or because of attitudes or habits of a lifetime. Some aire 
afraid of fines or reprimands for returning books late or 
misplacing them. . .Special programs and specially trained 
personnel are needed to overcome these fears *.* these pro- 
grama will become increasingly important in the urban center 
city as the elderly population increases* (A.D. Little, 



Development Alternatives, p. 102-3; A.D. Little 
Library Survey,) 



- IMs same study reported the following estimate (p 103) of th# 
percentage of each age group that was a lifrary non-user 

, , , Percent of Population 

Age (years) Not Using Library System 
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5-12 



5 100, 



0 



85. 5 

13=18 n.i.s 



19 - 25 
26 - kO 



60 

This study also noted (p. So) that 



50.9 
57. e 

M'- 60 81.6 



91.0 



The branches provide library resources for the youna 
and elderly, who find it more difficult and pensive 
to travel to the main library— and generally have 
■ less demanding needs for in-depth , comprehensive 

^f^r^ 1 ^* m8 main 1±brai T. on the other hand, 
serves the more specialized needs of the middle-pro- 
ductive years , 

are .^T^ST £ S£ f^^.^^f^' ^ 

(California) Public Library reported that- ~~ 

If the head of the household is under 25 , all other ' 
things being equal, the household is 18 percentage points 
less likely to have a (library) card than if the household 
18 headed by someone between 25 and 61+ ; and if the head iV 
6, or over the household is 12 percentage "points i eaa 
likely to have a card, (Nevhouse, p. 55) 

However, the same study also reported that ; 



Variables not entered (into the equations), such as age 
not significantly associated with use. (Newhouse, "p. 5?) 



are 



The senior age group needs are characterized primarily by a need for im 

SrjffSSiofofth 83 "I *?• faCil " leS ° r --ices^hL ie bLaSe'r 
tnJt + t , hR elderly population is reluctant to use public tron- 
^ilities, cannot easily walk to the facilities, id may not 
noil ran9P °f ati0n ' 1 Furthe ™-e, Persons of retirement age 
r S ™^ co L c ?foL need ^ ^l^ea information services or in-depth 
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b . Education Level of Potential Patron 



The individual's achieved level of education is another major variable 
influencing the extent and way in which the individual makes use of infor- 
mation services, Individuals who have learned to use the information 
"system" to their advantage during their periods of formal education are 
likely to continue to use these facilities* Thus the more educated 
individual is more likely to use the information services than is the less 
educated individual. The Beverly Hills study reported that: 

A household headed by an individual with k more years 
of education than the head of another household will, 
other things equals only average two more visits, (to 
the library) per year. (Newhouse , p. 57) 

Little is known in detail about the way in which the need changes as a 
function of education - ! r . and the change might be strongly influenced 
by other secondary factors such as type of employment. 

One distinguishing feature (generally true, but with some exceptions) 
of the needs of the patrons with a college-level education is their more 
likely need for information in greater depth f completeness 5 currency * and 
quality, than might be required for patrons with less education* 

One distinguishing feature of people with a relatively low level of 
education (e, g. adults who did not complete elementary school) is the 
fact that they are generally unfamiliar with libraries or how to make 
effective use of any such information services. This group would seem 
to have a need for training in ways to make better use of such services 
and facilities, or perhaps the facilities should repackage or modify 
their services to more closely match the needs and information seeking 
skillo of this group. 

Adults with a low level of formal education (e.g. kth grade) have 
a need for special reading materials • nd programs, and may need some 
assistance and training in the use of the facilities and tools. As noted 
by Hiatt in a Public Library Association report: 

Reaching the undereducated will call for different 
service policies and a differently trained staff 
from those which have become traditional, (Public 
Library Association, p. 9-10 ) 

The Dallas Public Library program for the adult new reader found that 
special materials were required for this user group : 

The library's program, like the others observed, 
shows that the crucial need is for more and better 
materials, (MacDonald, p, 27-28) 
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c 4 Economic Level of Potentj_£^*t>^ 

libraries (e.gV i„?„™Sib n o f iel?^^ ° f ^ traditional 

service to poverty areas ? ^ effort airaed specifically at 

f° r rr Ch - P ° V r ty areaa in a rUral situation, the 
flr^t priority ib inability... appropriate material for 
poverty areas (English and Spanish) does not seem 4 L 
amiable The key to what is appropriate is practLalitv 
--food huymg and selecting, making of clothes! ^deninf 

^^^^^^m^^^^ - use of 

If book expenditure (by household) is held constat 
households with higher incomes are only sligh^^'s 
likely to use the library; a $25,000 difference in 
income will result in an annual reduction of one 
library visit. (Newhouse , p. 57) \ ' 

d " >Vyv,i of Emplo yment of Potential p.-, t.r-,-^,,.. 
r P 1.4no1:f/ ndiV i dUa1 ' 8 info ™ ati °» needs are directly 

Professional- and v^vhJL ZIT J °V e nee ds for information. 
information~needs uSSv ms^T ?"! adnlnis ^ a tive job-related 
"»t«t/c»rre^ the collection (e.g.. 

pose special requirements "for reference "ervieel ' f"* ^ 

services established in several pu" lc llbrlrxe" in °' 
needs are law j •; brar : h,,,;, 1 . ■ L " r f ries 111 response to these 

lections, and sub^J ion o " ^ lnduatr ^ libraries , patent cm- 
services. " l '" nK: t0 a P eola l"efl indexing and abstracting" 

services to 

Pfoutz: . 4, ---- - 5 as noted m the following comments by 

There is no question that public library service 
to ItuiiiflU'lHl uHeru Vnllx nhort of +■,, , ■ • . 
suna,,,,,, the re.oui Wa muiutnined l,y j 1 'it ' 

euuirJ , H a I ,d br ° Hdth of l»^^*m«t;ioi,al media 
i3 i ^f. L ^? llpport Production, research, and develop- 
ment activities are generally lacking in 'public UbrLies. 
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Collections of inadequate size and unsatisfactory 
composition, an obvious inability to meet industrial 
needs localHy , an abdication of public library service 
to other organizations , and the informal opinion of a 
majority of department heads themselves all point to 
the conclusion that service to industry in all but the 
largest public libraries is far from satisfactory* 
Only a handful of public libraries in this country are 
providing materials and .services which even begin to 
meet the needs of industry. 

Similar comments were made by Holt after an intensive study and pilot 
effort in California concerned with the information needs of people in 
business and industry: 

During the past two decades , public libraries have 
launched numerous outreach programs intended to reach 
the "unserved" in our society, At least one group has ' 
been largely overlooked in this missionary effort — 
the businessman! While they may not qualify as 
"deprived" in the socio-economic sense 5 representatives 
of business and industry constitute a significant group 
whose unfilled information requirements must place them 
4 n the vanguard of the "unserved", (Holt, p. 2) 

The prior comments echoed similar earlier comments by Bonn: 

• - *but judging from a careful reading of the literature 
of the past two decades 5 service to business and indus- 
try never really has been satisfactory 5 either to out- 
siders or to the librarians, (Bonn) 

These deficiencies are reviewed , and re-stated as needs by Meyer and 
Rostvold: 

The combination of limited internal information resources 
on the one hand, and limited manpower or expertise in in- 
formation-gathering on the other, points quite unmistake- 
ably to a vital function that the public library can and 
should serve for the well-being of its, community. It 
should take unto itself the role of being the "company 
library" for that great majority of firms that do not 
have special libraries of their own* (Meyer and Rostvold, 
p, 122) - 

Farmers have job-related needs for information, in addition to the 
general interest needs , as noted in the following comments by Bonseri 

1. Farmers avail themselves of little that the 
libraries offer, Original^ this was due to ignorance 
and resistance to change * Now farmers do not use books 
on agricultural matters because by the time a book is 
published the material is often obsolete, Farmers devour 



current periodicals and information about experiments and 
need to learn of the latest findings the moment they are 
available. 



2. There seems to be hope that libraries will become 
a major information source for farmers, The channel of 
information is currently through the county extension 
office and will stay there* 

3. For information other than technical (social, 
government function, and the like) the farmer will use 
the library the same as other people. 

k m One farmer commented that he had been using 
the State Library for general reading for 20 years and 
that its service by mail vas superb, (Bonser , p. 100) 

- Non-professional workers appear to have a much smaller number of 
job-related information needs to be considered. Blue-collar workers do 
not appear to generate many job-related demande for services, The A*D, 
Little study of the San Francisco Public Library noted that: 

ti.the only occupational categories using the library 
less than the retired are blue collar, service ? and sales- 
clerical workers f an estimated 92% of whom never use any 
part of the Public Library System,,. 

Many of the San Francisco blue collar workers are skilled, 
with a high school or technical education and with family 
income sometimes ranging up to $20,000 per year* This 
segment of the labor force can afford other forms of 
entertainment. Television is a prime demander of their 
att ent i on ■ 

It seems clear that the library has more to offer the 
/ less skilled persons in these occupational categories, 
especially the poor and minority groups, where the library 
has traditionally been most successful — reading for self-" 
education and career advancement (A.D. Little, Development 
Alternatives ? p. 10k) 

This same study (p. 105) tabulated the estimates of the percent of the 
San Francisco non-user populations by occupational status: 



Percent of this Population 
Occupation al Status Not Using the System ~" 

Blue Collar 
Sales— Cleri cal 
Professional— Managerial 
Housewife 



92,0 
83,6 
58,0 
7M 



Occupational Status 



-ercent of th is Population 
N*ot Using the Fystem 



Students 

Primary , Secondary 
College 

Total (including adult education) 
Retired 
tin employed 



50,8 
56.0 
57*6 
85,2 
69.9 



Further comments about the information needs of labor unions and their 
members are given in a recent report by Bonser- 

Union managements at "the local and regional level, 
depends the most heavily upon the resource and staff 
research facilities of the national or international 
offices. The AFL-CIO also provides much information 
in a similar .manner* A third important source of 
information consists of public agencies > such as the 
Social Security Agency, that furnish a great deal of 
information upon request. In addition, educational 
programs for union management are carried on by unions 
at the regional level, and many unions actively partici- 
pate in the extension programs at Indiana University* 

The typical union member does not depend heavily 
upon outside sources of information. Almost all of his 
technical education is provided by his apprenticeship 
or on-the-job training. 

The libraries - are used in varying degrees by union 
management 5 'but they cannot be considered an important 
source of information, Much of the use that does occur 
takes place in the larger cities of the state, The 
libraries are virtually unused as a source of profes- 
sional information by union members s although they may 
be used for pleasure reading,,. 

Another criticism is that the libraries have not 
shown any notable interest in organized labor, Most 
libraries do not even have labor-related materials, 
(Bonser 5 p, 102-3) 

Unemployed persons who are trying to obtain employment may have a 
special need for current information regarding job opportunities 5 training 
programs, unemployment benefits 5 and welfare services; they may also be 
interested in some materials to help them identify or learn more about 
various careers, 

t> • Source of Information Need 

As discussed in the previous section, job-related information needs 
are important to some groups. There are also many users with information 
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uch of 



needs that derive di^ectlv f^™-i j 

the use presently .ade of^ublL 'SSSr J 2° i s"T d'ifT ' ^ 
academic programs at all levels IT'S!! d r6Ct SUp - Port of 

of San Francisco Public Libraries " ^ A ' D " L " tle StU ^ 

favJ Ur ^ n \ StUdent res P° ndent Patronage pattern 
favors .he branches through junior high school, but 

"el a f f ^ f Ward the main librE ^ for hi.,, 
eduction" " th0::C 1" higher 

The branches , more numerous and conveniently located 
near home and elementary and secondary schools 
throughout the city, are in greater demand by student- 
through the junior high school level. However i 

arf ne^^* °! C °^ leX ™ d depth materials 

are needed to supplement the curriculum materials of 
school and college libraries, more high school and 

^roS b of e the a JET^^ 

gesame joint-function type^here pcfS p ^™^- «* 

Different thinking about the role of school libraries Is given in the 
£££Sf: raCt fr ° m & rSPOrt by the N - Y0rk Universiff ScLol 

The public library cannot replace or substitute for 
the school library. All communities lacking school 
libraries should work toward their establishment. Educ- 
ational programs for adults as well as children should be 
the responsibility of the schools. The library can "how- 

wlS'thf *TV f T"" ^ thS ^h00l S /andlhouJd work 
with the schools to develop long-range policy. Such 
services as providing study areas for school children or 
a location where non- Library staff (for example, diver- 
sity students ) could tutor children after school would 
be appropriate. (Few York University; School of Educa= 

b-,n« tr,.d md «.«...„ „iu protal)ly U(1 „ to th „ „„:;;' ;-.f )r i'S^.r 
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support to these formal academic programs , particularly since many of 
these programs call for the college-level work to be done away from the 
colleges, hut using local library resources and services, 

There is an increasing awareness of a need for services to provide 
information regarding community or social services and aid to the individual 
Examples of such information needs are requests for information regarding 
food stamps, welfare rights , drug abuse and crisis counseling, tenant unions 
consumer information, and job opportunities, 

One of the most frequently asked for categories in 
a library is the cost of living in a city 5 a state 5 
or some other area, (Fetros) 

Hundreds of special information centers have been established over the 
last ..several years. Some are centered in the libraries, but many function 
outside of the regular library systems, The operation of such information 
service centers is given in the following account; 

After talking to many operators and users of community 
information centres , we concluded that there were two 
quite different styles of operating* One of these was 
called "service-centred 1 ' 5 the other "person-oriented",.,, 
"Service-centred" information outlets tend to be more 
concerned with efficient functioning of our current 
social and economic systems than with the well-being of 
the people such systems are intended to serve. 

In contract, "person-oriented" information centres 
tend to see persons and their communities as the central 
focus of their concern. They tend to be more informal in 
character; they are more likely to be run by volunteers 
than by paid professional staff, although professionals 
who are prepared to step beyond the ways of thinking 
imposed by their professions are also attracted to such 
centres. They are quite often temporary centres, arising 
in response to emerging needs and feeling no particular 
desire to maintain their existence when the need appears 
to have been filled. Rather than dealing with enquiries 
according to the dictates of "professional" ways of doing 
things s they tend to handle, in inventive and in human 
rather than mechanical ways, whatever problems, interests 
and concerns their users bring to them. They are more 
likely to help people to help themselves — to organise their 
own services or develop their own resources rather than . 
merely to refer to the appropriate government or institu- 
tion whatever evidence they accumulate 'as to the need for 
some new service. . . .Where the information being requested 
. is not known to the operators, both operators and users 
work together to find a way to obtain that information • 
(G. Stewart) 
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There are of course alternate models for never information services 
However, _ there is no data yet to suggest that the need for these "rectal 
information servings is id^nti^-^^ **• *, , 

disadvantaged ^ , rrav "hp thp*- n-im, ' a + -rl» ' \ i_ 

... ^ ■ ; " Jt - Uh — a - - p^pu^aLiun segments have a need for 

this type of servi co , ~ 

Finally, there is % n -*l for information services for the individual 
who is interested in self-instruction or self-imorovement . However \hi- 
need seems to apply to all segments of the population rather than to anv° 
particular subgroui; . 

f . Language Skill of Potential Patron 

. Persons with no English-language skills have a soeciaJ need for 
information materials in their own language. Furthermore, they probably 
neea special assistance with the catalog and other reference fools They 
may also need some assistance in learning how to use the facility. " 

People who have English as their second language may also want and 
need to have some of the facility's collection in their first language. 
As one librarian in a Spanish-speaking library put it : 

What do speakers of Spanish want as reading material? . . . 
It has been rather difficult to secure what was needed - 
but books on, of and about Mexico are now becoming more 
available in this country through very reliable sources 
in San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
(Salazar ) 

The need for special access tools is noted by another author; 

The need for bilingual textbooks and reading materials 
is essential. Special bilingual card catalogues should 
be developed to assist patrons in finding materials . 
(Hispano Library Service, p. 38) 

One California experimental service for rural Spanish -speaking 
populations used a special bookmobile (Stevens): 

With its many accessories, the Biblioteca Ambulante 
served 33 locations, including ranch labor camps , small 
Mexican communities , and DEO migrant labor camps . In 
serving these areas, it was necessary to deAnglioize the 
library. This was achieved by simplifying registration 
and circulation procedures, building an experimental 
Spanish collection, and employing local bilingual Mexiean- 

Ameriean staff members From its cargo of 'something 

for everybody' the bilingual extroverted staff dispenses 
books, magazines, comics, records, and miscellaneous 
library materials selected to meet the taste and language 
requirements of their patrons .. .the biggest problem en- 
countered. ., this year has been the acquisition of Spanish 
booKs. Requests for specific titles, many of them out-of- 
r r print, the need for materials printed in Mexico rather 
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than in Spain, and th r inadequacy of translations of 
English best-sellers are evidence of increased demand. 




Ethni c Back ground of Potential Patron 

The library and information needs of several ethnic groups have 
received concentrated attention recently as part of increased awareness 
of the problems of the disadvantaged, Several of the ibudies made to 
date of the information services and needs of some of the ethnic groups 
have made a number of suggestions of services that should he provided. 
However, many of the suggested se -vices would be useful, and of interest 
to an£ patron group, and are not needs that are unique to any individual 
ethnic group. - 

With respect to the relative use of library facilities as a function 
of the patron's ethnic background, the Pan Francisco Public Library study 
found that: . 

. . .with respect to eitywide distribution, Caucasians 
make greater use of the main library than do Negroes 
and Orientals. (A.D. Little, Development Alternatives* 
P- 65) 

One group that does seem to have some unique needs are the American 
Indians, particularly the ones living on reservations, The following 
comments from a recent study are appropriate (Sargent): 

Many books tell the story of Indian education, both 
in fictional and personal form and in facts and statis- 
tics s without ever mentioning the word 1 library* . But 
in reading these books s and realizing the enormous prob- 
lems of illiteracy among Indians, the lack of libraries is 
seen as a perfectly understandable phenomenon. There have 
been no libraries for Indians because there were no books 
in Indian languages to put in them, and no one to read 
them in English, 

According to U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs statistics, 
in 1969 there were 178,476 Indian students, ages 5 to 
18 years ? inclusive 9 enrolled in public, private. Federal 
and mission schools, . .The dropout rate of" Indian students 
L is so high, and so many children are not reached at all, 

that the average years of schooling is 5«5, well behind 
that of both the black and the Mexican American, The 
birthrate of Indians is 2-1/2 times that of whites, and 
a majority of Indians are under 20 years old, so the 
problem is increasing daily . . .Poverty is also a factor 
in the educational problem, A people whose average income 
is only $1,500 a year has little to spend on books. 

The language problem is the real barrier to library aervice 
for Indians, There are no hooka in Tiwa, Tewa, Towa, or 
Keren, the language of the Pueblo Indians, Until the? 
white miui invented it, the Indians had no written language. 
The majority of Indians do not read either Spanish or English,,, 
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Books in Spanish and in, English must be found or written 
that are easy to read yet mature enough in content to 
interest teenagers and adults. The New Mexico librarians 
found the reading interests of the Indians much the same 
as that for other populations. 

The Navajo 'Reservation, about the size of the state of 
West Virginia, except for bookmobile services mentioned 
earlier, is without libraries, (Sargent) 

One observation that emerges from reviewing all of this material 
and activity from the point of view of the single variable, ethnic back- 
ground, is that with the excepti on of the American Indians, the re does 
not appear to be any evidence t o suggest that there are any neecGToT * 
information service s that are unique to any individual ethnic group . ~ 
V American In<J ±an group has special needs because of the combination 
of so many coincidental problems working against them (few materials in 
the native language, low average education level, unfamJ linrity with 
services and tools, geographically restricted access to the facilities 
and services, low income level). Other ethnic groups have some of these 
problems, but not all at the same time. 

There is a need for special materials, programs , facilities, and 
staff to reflect the history, culture, and interests zf the potential pa- 
trons to be served by any particular library, Kc'"--er, this is a need* that 
exists independently of what ethnic group L -, to be served by that library. 

One Indication of the relationship of the content of the collection 
to the ethnic background of the clientele population is given by the 
following comments: 

Proper selection of materials can transform a stereo- 
typed library into a cultural media center, This would 
be extremely effective in the Southwest where libraries 
could incorporate an emphasis on the Spanish culture,,, 
the library could improve the self-image of the Hispano 
by changing the attitudes of Anglos, Collections should 
include not only materials with which the' Hispano can 
relate, but also materials for use by Anglos. Films, 
books, records should stress the true unslanted history 
and culture of all the Southwest. (Hispano Librarv 
Service, p. 37-38) 

h- Housing Location' of the Potential Patron 

People living in rural areas may have a need for better access to 
information services than they now have. They may also require some 
improved information access techniques such as bookmobiles and mail- 
order or telephone-order library services . Rural patrons who happen 
to live on farms may also need access to material that is related" to 
the special interests and problems of farm life. 

People living in many remote areas of this country do not have 
meaningful access to library facilities and services. As noted by Molz: 
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Paradoxically, the United States is caught between two 
extremes; on the one hand, national informational needs 
especially in such fields as medicine and aeronautics, 
are met by the most sophisticated bibliographical 
apparatus; on the other, a number of communities in 
remote areas have as yet no mechanism to promote the 
free exchange of books and information, (Molz;, 1970) 

Within cities, studies of public library services have indicated 
that even within a city, the dista ce a person lives from the library, 
measured in true distance or in travel time, strongly influences that 
person's likely use of the library. In some cities, there are indica- 
tions that even the public transportation costs are too high for many 
people to pay to go to the library; however, this factor is a combina- 
tion of both housing location and economic status. One study of the 
users of New York Public Libraries found that: 

While it is difficult to determine the intensity of use 
of the library at different distances, it is easy to find 
where the users live, Very few libraries drew more than 
10 percent of their users from more than 10 miles. Only 
four libraries in the survey did this, and they were all 
central libraries in the central cities of metropolitan 
areas, (New York (State) University, p. 127} 

Reviews which have considered the needs of inner city populations 
have noted, usually indirectly, the multiple-variable needs of inner 
city residents, For example: 

. , .reading skills are limited for a sizeable proportion 
of the inner city community The sensitivities of a 
"rejected" population tend to, in turn, reject materials 
with a middle class point of view, Films , recordings, 
tapes, photography, as well as print, must be designed 
for varied backgrounds and psychological orientations, 
focusing on varied aspects of problems and reflecting 
the range of needs on any of the major topics of concern, 
(Monroe) 



The migrant farm worker has problems of physical access to the 
services, and the establishment of eligibility for library services, 
The migrant workers often have a literacy problem, both for English 
and for Spanish, and this calls for some special materials and services 
and for assistance and training in the use of the facilities and resources. 
Furthermore, many in this group are generally unaware that libraries or 
information centers are available to them, or can be of some assistance 
to them. Workers and their families who have come from Mexico are often 
unfamiliar with the concept of the free public library. Because of 
recent training programs during recert years, many of the migrant chil- 
dren have a higher level of educatic . than their parents and have in- 
terests in different kinds of reading material, The present national 
migrant population, estimated at about 300,000, consists of several 
major ethnic groups: primarily Chieano or Mexican National in the West 
Coast and Middle States, and partially Mexican, but primarily Puerto 
Rican and blacks in the Eastern States, There are few white migrant 
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workers now, and the total migrant population is decreasing as more 
and more agricultural operations become mechanized. The needs of this 
group have probably not been met adequately to date, Local communities 
and state agencies are apparently doing relatively little for these 
people, Most of the information programs provided for this group 
are supported with federal funds. There is the attitude by some" local 
agencies that these people are primarily transient non-taxpayers, hence 
the local community has no obligation to provide service to them. 
Initial studies indicate that most of the migrant population in several 
states does not have access to library services. Some of these comments 
are repeated below from a recent article by Jarvella: 

That libraries are ill equipped to deal with the migrant's 
needs is evident, As a rural dweller, the migrant will 
often not be eligible for free borrowing privileges be- 
cause of his non-residency and the temporary duration of 
his stay. . , .In many instances, this kind of service is 
simply not economically feasible or else there is no 
assignment of responsibility for serving a particular 
rural area. In this case 5 only the most aggressive 
demands will result in service, The migrant is not 
likely to be vocal about a service whose value is un- 
known to him. To serve the migrant is to make available 
mostly nonprint materials . There is a need for easy-to- 
read presentations of subjects and for Spanish language 
books and magazines; yet, these are among the most difficult 
materials to supply, especially from the more meager re- 
sources of rurally situated libraries, (Jarvella) 

Further comments about the migrant needs are given by Martinez: 

Since the migrant people are reluctant and find it difficult 
to use the traditional library Services, the Biblioteca 
is used enthusiastically. The children are anxious to 
carry home books in Spanish and English- easy readers, the 
Golden Books, the Elf Books, Dr. Seuss 5 Eastman, Scarry, and 
many more, mainly in paperback, For the intermediate reading 
ages there are Charlie Brown books, Dennis the Menace series, 
teen-age romance stories, and sports literature. For the 
young adult and parents the Biblioteca provides graphic 
novels (with cartoon- like drawings), information manuals on 
child and infant care, birth control information, cooking 
books, sewing and knitting books, an encyclopedia in Spanish, 
dictionaries s English self-taught manuals, various period- 
icals and a daily paper in Spanish, (Martinez) 

As mentioned earlier, the American Indian living on the reservation 
has a severe combination of problems: physical access to services, few 
Indian subject matter collections, and very little published Indian- 
language material, 
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Perbons confined to prisons s convalescent hospitals, snJ ether 
institutions, have special problems due to their "housing, location", 
and these are discussed in a later section. 

In summary, aside from access problems or the availability of 
some special materials , and with the exception of the migrants and the 
reservation Indians, there do not seem to be special information needs 
that are directly related solely to the location of a person's housing, 

i * Handicapped and Institutionalized Potential Patrons 

It is clear that persons with any of several specific types of 
handicaps have distinctly different needs, primarily with regard to 
access to and the format of the materials. For example , persons with 
a reading skills handicap (e*g. illiterate, new adult reader) might 
require some special types of material ( e ,g* adult-level stories written 
for a low reading level),, These people may also need some assistance 
and instruction in the use of the facilities and services * 

Persons who are blind or nearly blind will need their materials 
furnished in different forms (e.g, books in braille, talking books, 
books in large type), or may need some special physical arrangements 
or considerations at the facility, and will need some assistance in the 
use of the catalogs and other resources of the facility, 

Deaf persons , or persons who are both deaf and mute, sometimes 
have difficulty communicating with the library staff 3 and have a need 
for staff members who can converse with them in sign language, or can 
converse with deaf per sons who talk in a somewhat different way because 
they have never been able to hear anybody else talk. 

Mentally retarded persons probably need more instruction on the use 
of the facilities 3 and may need some staff assistance. It might also be 
necessary to provide some special materials for these people. 

Persons who are physically handicapped in some way other than vision 
(e.g. those requiring the use of a wheelchair) may require some special 
consideration in the provision of the physical facilities, and may have 
problems in getting to the facilities, but probably do not have any other 
information needs that are different from the rest of the general population. 

Persons with any kind of physical or mental illness may have a 
need for some material with special content. Recent emphasis on choosing 
information materials in a way that supports the individual 1 s therapy 
program (i.e. bibliotherapy ) is an example of attempts to fill these needs 
(Tews), 

Individuals who are institutionally confined (e.g. hospitals, nursing 
an€ convalescent homes, prisons) clearly have a special need for access 
to materials. Special arrangements are needed to bring them to the 
materials (e.g, busing plans), or to bring the materials and services to 
them (e.g. bookmobiles, mail-order services volunteer visits). The 
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institutionally-confined usually dp not have recourse to any alternative 
information services. The shut-ins who are restricted to private homes 
have much the same needs . 

Persons in some types of institutions may require different types of 
material than the persons in other types of institutions, For example, 
prison inmates are very interested in obtaining access to legal reference 
materials. Prisoners have legal problems in three main areas: 1) post- 
conviction relief (litigating their sentences); 2) civil problems (divorce, 
child custody, welfare payments, loan payments); and 3) mistreatment or 
abridgement of institutional rights in prisons, Most prisoners are poor 
and cannot afford a private attorney to defend them; furthermore , few 
volunteer attorneys are available, Consequently 5 the prisoner f s only 
choice is to do the legal work himself. 

As summarized by Molg : 

If such programs [public defender service or the 
members or faculty of a local bar association or 
law school make their resources and assistance 
available to prisoners] are not available (and 
they are often not), then the correctional system 
must provide sufficient access to legal research 
materials so that the inmate or his jailhouse 
lawyer (the so-called "writ-writer") is able to 
prepare the petition, (Molz 1972) 

The success of the inmates' own legal reference work is noted by MacLeod: 

Can prisoners who have not attended law school 
use law books to advantage? This question is 
answered by the many important cases they have 
won over the years ? often in the area of pris^ 
oners' rights, (MacLeod) 

Prison populations generally have different reading interests than the 
general population. As reported by a librarian who brought a bookmobile 
to a county jail for the first time; 

We immediately discovered that our collection of 
3?000 volumes 5 of which half are childrens f books ? 
was totally inadequate to handle the diversity of 
interests expressed by the men and women who vis- 
ited us* (M. Stewart) 

Another report of inmate needs mentioned: 

Most requests are for fictional material, with notice^ 
able demand for Ayn Rand and James Baldwin, although 
many requests are for non-fiction work s particularly 
information involving the California Penal Code and 
magazines which discuss proposed changes in the death 
penalty and other aspects of current penology. (Dolby) 
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J . Other Possible Groupings of Potential Patrons 



It is quite possible that there are other useful ways to group 1 the 
users according to a single variable ; Some such groups are mentioned 
here for further consideration and discussion. Consider, for example , 
households with a child living at home versus households without a 
child living at home, A recent Rand Corporation study of the Beverly 
Hills Public Library reported that : 



By far the most important factor in explaining 
variation in cardholding and (library) use across 
households is the presence or absence of a child 
living at home. (Newhouse, p s 52) 



Another possible grouping might be those households that spend more 
than X dollars per year for books and other publications compared to 
those that spend less. 

New immigrants are a group of people who definitely need to be 
introduced to the information facilities and services? and need assistance 
and training in the use of the facilities and services * They probably 
have problems with the English language and thus need some special ma- 
terials and also need special information to assist in such things as 
the location of jobs and housing , and familiarization with a new culture* 
They are often unaware of the available services t and even if they do 
know of them 5 they are often unaware and inhibited in the use of the 
facilities or services . 

Gifted children of pre^eollege age may have a need for attention 
and service that might be different from what they currently receive. 
In some libraries the younger children may be denied access to the adult 
collections or services 5 and thus may not be provided the information 
or services that they are interested in, On an adult level, the gifted 
or exceptional people (the intellectual leaders or decision makers) who 
pursue many interests and may be responsible for many changes in our 
society (e.g. activity in consumer or conservation groups) may also 
need information services to support their activities , and they may 
turn to the public library facilities for this support* The needs of 
this !I change-maker !! group might be worthy of special consideration* 

3, Clearly Identified Subgroups with Special Needs 

Many different single-variable groups were considered during this 
study. The few that appeared to have information needs that were clearly 
different from other groups, and from the general population, were noted 
for further consideration and study, and are listed and described in 
suimaiy form in Table 2, These groups are felt to be deserving of more 
careful study and consideration as special user groups, 
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Table 2 



Clearly Defined Population Groups With Special Needs 
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Name of Group 
Young Children 



Special Information Needs 



of This Group 



Older Persons 



Professionals with Job- 
Related Information 
Needs 



College Students 



Vocational Training 
Students 



Persons With No English- 
Language Skills 



Reservation Indians 



Rural Populations 



This group has needs for better* physical access 
to the facility, a collection with somewhat dif- 
ferent physical form, format, and content; a 
lesser need for complete and current collections 
(a relatively small collection is generally ade- 
quate); special physical facilities and furniture, 
special staff assistance, and training in the use 
of the facility. 

This group needs better access to the facilities 
and services* 

In order to support their professional efforts 
this group has a need for collections that are 
more complete, current, and in-depth than are 
required for the general public (e.g. law li- 
braries, patent collections), They "may also 
need special access tools or staff assistance. 

In order to support their academic programs, 
this group needs more complete, current, and in- 
depth research collections than are required for 
the general public, Public libraries generally 
provide inadequate service to this group, 

This group needs special materials in the col- 
lection, -id may presently be receiving inadequate 
support from libraries. 

This group has a need for material in their native 
language, and may need instruction and assistance 
in the use of the facility and its tools, Present 
services to this group are generally considered 
inadequate, 

The needs of this group have probably never been 

met adequately. They have a need for special materiali 

in the collections, improved access to facilities 

and services, and special training and assistance 

in the use of the facilities and services, 

This group needs improved access to faciliti?-: md 
services, and may need some special materials, The 
needs of this group are probably not being met 
adequately at the present time. 



*The terms better, special, high, and more, are all contrast terms, with the 
needs and services of the general composite population being the norm for 
comparison, 



"able 2 (cont'd, ) 



Name of Group 
Migrant Workers 



Special Information Needs of This Group 

The needs of this group are generally not served 
adequately* This group needs improved access to 
materials and services, Members of this group 
generally have a literacy problem 5 and are usu- 
ally unaware that libraries or information centers 
can do something for them. They may need special 
materials 5 as veil as training and assistance in 
the use of the facilities and services, 



Illiterates 



Visually Handicapped 



Deaf 

Mentally Retarded 
Physically Handicapped 



Limited Accessibility 
(insti tut i o n ally - 
confined, shut-ins ? 
geographically remote) 

Prison Inmates 



This group needs special materials 5 more training 
in the use of the facilities and tools 5 and per- 
haps some extra staff ..assistance to help make better 
use of the facilities i Present services are gener- 
ally considered inadequate for this group. 

This group needs different forms of material (e.g. 
braille books 5 large=-print books 5 recorded books 
and other material); will need assistance in getting 
to the facility; and will need training and assis- 
tance in the use of catalogs of the facility* 

This group may need some special staff assistance. 

This group may need some special materials and some 
assistance in the use of the facility* 

This group may be unable to hold or handle printed 
materials 5 and they may need different forms of 
material (e.g. talking books and journals); may 
need special physical facilities in the library 
(e.g. ramps); and may need assistance in getting 
to the facility and using the catalogs and other 
resources of the facility* 

This group needs improved means of access to the 
facilities and services, Present services are 
probably inadequate for most people in this group* 



Most prison libraries are generally regarded as 
inadequate. Besides the present problem of limited 
access to information materials and service 5 there 
is also a need for special materials and services 
such as legal reference materials and legal coun= 
seling. There is also a need for improved col- 
lections on- many subjects for both recreation and 
education purposes. 
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III. REVIEW OF LITEMTUKE RELATING TO THE IDENTIFICATION 
OF USER GROUPS AND THEIR NEEDS 
By Marcia J. Bates* 



A. INTRODUCTION 

The general pattern of this chapter will be to list the Public library 
user groups that are distinguishable in the literature and discuss their " 
needs and the kinds of materials and services appropriate to the satis fac- . 
tion of those needs, A number of things need to be* said about this decpp^ 
tivei^ sijjjjle first sentence, 

- -v lm " Groups dis tinguishable ,, : In restricting the discussion of public 
library groups to those distinguishable in the literature, other possible 
groupings in the general population may be missed. Precisely because they 
are unidentified, these groups may need specialized services more desperately 
than any other, No other such groups occurred to this writer, but the pos- 
sibility that others exist should be kept in mind so newly emerging groups 
may be quickly recognized, 

3* "Distinguishable in the literature It was intended that the 
sources upon which most reliance would be placed were carefully done research 
studies on needs and desired services, A number of these were found, but 
some areas had none. Even where s^uch studies were found, a second sort of 
source was also found useful, if not quite as reliable as broad-based sample 
studies, namely, intuitive descriptions based on the personal experience of 
one or several librarians working with the group in question. In addition, 
three factors, the breadth of coverage of this report, the limitation on time, 
and the fact that the intense interest in public library client groups is a 
fairly recent phenomenon, led to a concentration on materials published in 
the last five years or so. Older, valuable material may have been missed. 

3, "Kinds of materials and services appropriate 11 : There is, a natural 
tendency to define needed materials and services in terms of the traditional 
library structure and philosophy. Yet there is abundant evidence- that" li- 
braries are serving only a minority of many groups now, and that they are 
serving a particularly small portion of the many ethnic and racial minority 
groups in our society. There is reason to suspect that very great changes 
in the structure of library service will be necessary to involve and satisfy 
all- these groups in our society. It will not be debated here as to whether 
it is possible to make radical changes in library service and still main- 
tain the traditional model of the American public library,** it. will be 
suggested only that the decision- makers of American public libraries should 
be at least receptive to perceptions, approaches, and techniques which repre- 
sent a radical shift from traditional patterns* Openness to the suggestions 
in the following pages should be openness of the sort where the reader is 
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^University of Maryland, School of Library and Information Services, 
**Among other things, that model depicts the library as a place for indepen- 
dent study and information gathering by citizens who pride themselves on 
their ability to find things on their own. In addition, the library in the 
model contains some kinds of information (e.g., scholarly or semi-scholarly 
O m data) but not others (e.g, 5 where to get a legal abortion). 



willing to consider shaking, up the fundamental model or naradium itself a* 
library servi ee . 

IV o major models of information service which represent alternatives to 
the traditional library pattern are the information/referral center and 
the hotline 5 or switchboard, Neither of these as it currently exists will 
probably be suitable as a model for a new .library /information center of 
the future* But they do represent efforts to meet information needs not 
being met currently by libraries , and elements of them will probably be 
incorporated into the eventual new model implied by the changes suggested 
for public libraries* Kahn (32) describes the information/referral center 5 
Foreman (20) the hotlines, Bloss (8) describes an existing library which 
has incorporated much of the Kahn model, and Roberts (52) addresses himself 
to the attitudinal prerequisites for these new approaches, 

k, "Materials and Services n : It is fairly self-evident that in order 
to provide a new service to users s a public library must make changes in its 
organisation and structuring to a greater or lesser extent* Thus, in a 
report of this sort, it can be assumed to be important to discover all 
service-related needs of the users* If changes to meet these needs are 
implemented, they will have an indisputable impact on the library 1 s f unctioning, 

The value of discussing materials , on the other hand, is not so evident* 
It may be seen that shift in collection content for the most part does not 
involve institutional changes ^ it is simply a local matter of probing one's 
users 1 needs and buying to suit them* Thus, variation . in materials content 
may appear to be a matter of lesser importance* 

But the results of many studies contradict this view, and in fact , point 
to materials as the single most important factor in determining whether 
people will use the library. Bundy f s (11) huge (21,000 responses) metropolitan 
public library study found that "Book selection proved to be the aspect of 
service which was of greatest concern to patrons" (p. 957). One in four 
respondents commented on it without specifically being asked to do so. 
Berelson (6a) f the classic early summarizer of public library studies, says 
essentially the same thing (p, 83)* Similarly, business users most commonly 
want improvement in library collections (Meyer kl , p. 73). Whatever services 
may be offered, people will not use the "library unless there fs~ content which 
interests them* As will be shown ^ people have strong and sometimes surprising 
interests* Older people do not like to resi about religion 3 for example 
(Romani Javelin 31)* So even though materials choice does not involve as 
much in the way of institutional changes ? it was felt to be at least as im- 
portant to consider here as needed services. 

The user groups are divided into five broad categories, and are simply 
described one after the other, with brief summaries at the end of the broad 
categories. 
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B. THE GENERAL USER 



The general user" is a rather amorphous and inappropriate category for 
a paper eucn as this, which Ls reviewing needs of specif ie identifiable 
groups an the population. The "general user" is mainly but not entirely 
white middle class. It would be unfair, however, to say general user needs 
are coterminous with those of the white middle class , and'this writer has 
not cooe across any papers on the library needs of the white middle class 
per se. For this reason no effort will be made to go in depth into studies 
couched in terms of general library use. Some few general comments will be 
made, however, in order to set what follows in context. 

Incidentally, it would not be a joking matter to look into the needs 
of the white middle class. Though they appear to be better served than the 
remainder of the population, there is still only a minority of this g^-oup 
which uses the library. In particular, the mainly-white move to the suburbs 
has been one of the major sociological and demographic facts of recent years. 
One suspects there must be a number of typical types of needs in this group 
that grow out of similar aspirations and problems. Yet this writer has 
tried in vain to find discussion of the needs of the typical suburbanite. 

Berelson's 19U9 description of the typical general public library user 
is the following: Young, well-educated, female, white, middle- class, single 
}„ » pp - k 9-5Q). (Women only slightly predominate over men.) Later studies 
|Bundy 11, Medelsohn and Wingerd ko) confirm that this pattern still remains 
today. 

As one study noted (Access 30, p. 106) , though services and resources 
had improved radically in recent years, they still (as of 1963) fall con- 
siderably below the American Library Association standards. As noted earlier 
only a minority of all potential users actually use libraries (Berelson 6a, ' 
pp. 12U, 125). 

. Libraries do serve many users and have a good image in the community 
(Berelson 6a s pp. 10, 85). But these less flattering statistics above are 
brought out to suggest that service could use improvement across the board. 
The evidence of a low use level also serves as stimulation to serious 
sideration of the radically new models mentioned earlier. 
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C , AGE GROUPS 
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1» Children and Young Adults 

Children and young adults actually represent two quite different groups 
with problems and needs unique to each, They are combined here for the reason 
that this writer lacks both the time and expertise to deal with them properly. 
Both areas are whole fields themselves, and library students interested in 
serving these groups devote several courses to understanding them. 

For the purposes of this report, two sources of service to children 
(Arbuthnot ha, Huck 29a) and two on service to young adults (Carlson 12, 
Pilgrim US) will be recommended, and just a few general comments made about 
the area. Between about ko to 55 percent of public library circulation is ' 
in juvenile titles (Berelson 6a, p, 53; Access 20, p. 70), Like it or not, 
these categories represent an enormous portion of the library's clientele. 
As noted in the student section 3 there is a tendency among librarians to re= 
strict the younger age groups, and even, in some cases, to look down upon 
service to them, Since young people are future adult users s it might be well 
to consider the consequences for adult library use of unpleasant library ex- 
perience in childhood, 

2, " Older People 

As people in convalescent homes are almost exclusively in older age 
brackets, while shut-ins may be of any age, the former class of users is 
discussed here , while the latter class is discussed in the section on the 
physically handicapped and shut-ins. Depending on the situation, there are 
a variety of ways of serving the older institutionalized: 

Very small nursing homes may be serviced by a librarian who visits 
four or five such institutions in an afternoon, bringing books ordered 
on a previous visit and taking back ones already read, 

A book cart may be kept at an institution, and stocked periodically by 
a public librarian who comes to the institution and wheels it around 
from room to room* 

Where patients are ambulatory, it may be possible to stock a whole 
room with books (which are then changed occasionally )— (Romani 5k- 
p. 288) . ■ * 

An interesting related suggestion has to do with the older person who 
lives at home and can get out, but who is, for reasons of infirmity or slight 
handicap, afraid or unable to go more than a couple of blocks from home, In 
such a case, drop-in centers can be utilized—small collections at recreation 
centers which are changed occasionally and do not have a library staff person 
in attendance. 

For those older people who can get out, Reed (JO) makes the following 
points about service to older people: 

They like early afternoon programs , 

They have a desperate need for transportation, 
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Personal contact is vital in stimulation to continued use (p. 37) . 

In addition, as physical handicaps are so conion, the following sorts of 
things are valuable in service to this group: Large-print books, shut-in 
or delivery service, and design of library buildings for ease of physical 
access (Javelin 31, p. 13*0 . ~ 

Two other intriguing suggestions in the area of services werp encoun- 
tered. 

1, Libraries might get more involved in pre-retirement counseling. 
Some companies do this, but many people, such as housewives %nd the self- 
employed, would have no opportunity for this other than at a librarv 
(Javelin 31, p. 136), " " 

2, The library might involve older people in local history projects. 
These people have the time to delve into it, and often the interest, as age 
seems to give people more of a sense of history, They can participate 
directly as well as by recording their own experiences in writing or on 
tape. They would perform a useful service to the community and probably 
get considerable enjoyment out of it too (Javelin 31, p, 137) . 

With regard to types of materials preferred by older people, two 
sources corroborate each other nicely (Roman! Javelin 31). "Annotated 
lists of books that are current or in popular subject fields, like the 
Negro, Family Life Stories, Best Sellers of the Past, etc,, are very well 
received, but we have never found a particularly enthusiastic response,/* 
to book' lists about aging— a subject with which they are perhaps already 
too well acquainted. Nostalgia, yes—aging, no. And, oddly, religion 
no" (Roman! 5k, p. 288), ^ J 

A survey among older people made in I96T showed "that mysteries, light 
romantic novels, and biography headed the list, followed by recent fiction, 
nature and animal stories, and travel adventures. Westerns, art, and music 
were of less interest, What seemed surprising was the fact that humor and 
religion were at the end of the interest list— as were poetry, the classics, 
current events , and politics* Nor were the senior citizens in Boston par- 
ticularly interested in reading in the field of science fiction, sports, 
science, or psychology" (Javelin 31, p. 133) . ' 

3. Summary 

For reasons given in the text, the child and young adult groups were 
discussed only very briefly, primarily in terms of the importance— indeed, 
the predominance—of these groups among the library user population. As 
this left only older people in the discussion, no generalizations could 
be made across age groups, but the older patrons, because of frequent handi^ 
caps and limitations on mobility, somewhat resemble* the handicapped, 
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D , VOCATIONAL AND RELATED GROUPS 



1, Labor 

Oko mid Downey's "book on Library Service to Labor (Vf) appears to be a 
primary source, describing all aspects of service to this subgroup of the 
population. The fact that labor unions are formally organized representa- 
tives of this public library user group lends some important advantages to 
the librarian trying to serve working people. Labor unions have union halls, 
newsletters, and officers, all of which can be of use to the librarian trying 
to reach this group, 

"Deposits" of 25-50 books can be placed in a union hall and changed 
every five or six weeks s Members can charge out these conveniently-placed 
books from a union officer who is in charge of them. Librarians usually 
select the first such collection sent to the union hall , but later they may 
get requests for everything from best sellers to technical books on the trade 
in which the union works (pp. 26-27) . In addition, union halls are useful 
locations -for displays and exhibits of interest to the members , as well as 
for direct advertisements for the library (p, 265), Union conventions are 
also a means for reaching labor. 

Union bulletins or newsletters are yet another medium for reaching mem- 
bers. The Boston Public Library sent four-hundred=word articles on topics 
such as "Biographies of Trade-Union Leaders" to the editors of such bulletins 
and found them widely used (p. 27)- Union officials represent a very valuable 
source for information on the needs of union members and for background on 
the unions, Finally, in some cases the union secretary may be willing to 
distribute to all members library-prepared bibliographies of technical books 
in the union's field of expertise (p, 27) , 

Additional points ' of interest with regard to services for labor are the 
following: 

Labor materials may be combined with business materials in a subject 
reference division 5 provided it is made clear that labor problems will 
be given equal consideration (p, 127)* 

Where there is a large labor collection , special subject headings 
should be added to the catalog to make the materials more accessible. 
Similarly ? indexing for pamphlet materials (usually in "vertical files") 
should use terms the labor people will know. The simpler the arrange- 
ment is, the better (p. 181* ) . 

Finally s the following are suggested types of content for materials of 
interest to labor* 

History, structure , and policies of labor organizations. 

Specific industries, unions, and occupations, including information on 
wages s prices, job classification, financial statements, 

Industrial relations, collective bargaining, grievance handling, etc. 
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Social and economic security, including information on pensions and 
health care, " 

Government and labor, including material on legislation affecting labor 
Human relations * 

Biography and fiction (pp. 127-8, 183). 
2 . Experts 

Highly educated people l) use the public library a great deal, and 2) 
have a strong need for advanced research materials. As evidence" for 'the 
first point the New York public library study found that "the greatest in- 
tensity of library use was shovr- to be among college graduates , with 15 to 
30 Percent oi the total gradual, visiting some libraries within one week" 

act 2™ Si I + & S ^S; B ° f Univers "y of Michigan faculty across sub- 

ject fields, 2k percent or the facility members had public library cards 
while 61 percent of their wives had them (Marchant 37 , p. M»6). The statis- 
tics for cards held by the population as a whole vary, but they are more in 
the area of 10 percent (p. kk; ) (See also 6a, p. 10 for higher figures 
for the general population. } 

Evidence of the need for the more' advanced sort of materials in public 
libraries comes from two sources. A Nelson Associates study of Michigan 
library needs found a striking need of this sort: Nearly half of the pro- 
fessors teaching off-campus courses of all kinds (from university extension 
to locally-organized non=credit courses) said they had to change and curtail 
their assignments to students because of the limited resources of the local 
public libraries (Nelson hi , p. 51), As the democratization of education " 
continues ( see also section o> continuing education), such needs are only 
liitely to increase. ■ 

Similarly, a Nelson stufy of the New York Public Library i .search li- 
braries ' showed a high level of use by people 0 f advanced education. Two- 
thirds of the users had a bachelor's degree or above (Nelson hh , p 1-23) 
There was strong professional use. for research, academic work, or Job 
Only one-fourth of the users were there for "casual" purposes. Overtwo- 
fifths made visits of more than two hours. Nor was the library serving as 
another college library for students— only one-third of the patrons were 
students, compared to the usual half or more of public library patrons (see 
section on students )-(pp. usk) . An even higher general level" of ed- 

ucation was found among the users of the photographic services and the user, 
of the special collections and special study areas (p. 1-25). Hence- there 
is evidence of the need for advanced research materials In the public library 
system. (See also disc una ion of teachers' needs under "Other Vocational 
Users, J 

3. Users from Business and Industry 

There are three excellent research studies available on business needs 
from public libraries. North et . al.'s listing of the problems business "and 
industry cause public libraries when they make their demands, reads like a 



list in reverse of the sorts of services business would like from public 
libraries. Referring to the businessman, they say the following: 

1, His reference is incomplete or erroneous, requiring staff time 
to verify, 

2, He is unable to travel to the library, again requiring more 
staff time than a user who locates his own material, 

3* If the library does not lend journals, he urges that this rule 
be changed or broken, 

h. He wants photocopies made for him to keep, even at some trouble 
and expense and with doubtful copyright status . 

5, He cannot wait for mail service , and wants delivery or to send 
a messenger to pick up, violating the principle of individual 
chargeMDUt responsibility, as well as the accepted interlibrary 
loan code, 

6. If the outside library does not have the item either, he would 
like it to take responsibility for obtaining the item" (North U5 S 
p. 80). 

In addition, most libraries do not catalog and arrange their materials 
in the ways needed by business (i.e. , in the ways done by business libraries), 
and do not order the technical reports so needed by businessmen, Furthermore, 
"most libraries still have no way to locate items on loan which are desper- 
ately needed momentarily" (p. 8l) , 

Bonn provides a very extensive and detailed description of the kinds of 
materials desired by business, even down to specific items (9s P* Iff). It 
is not practical to go into detail here, but Meyer's and Rostvold's study pro- 
vides similar information at a suitable, somewhat more general level. Their 
study of Southern California businesses is particularly helpful, as the needs 
are broken down by type and size of firm. Their table is reproduced in full 
On the following page (Meyer and Rostvold 1*1 5 p, 63). 

Their proposals with regard to needed services are similar to those 
discussed in the North study above , with one intriguing addition \ They pass 
on the suggestion of their business sample that libraries assist firms in 
ordering materials. Libraries would not do the actual ordering, but they 
would provide their knowledge of the bibliographic world to the less expert 
firms (p. Jk) . 

In addition, Meyer and Rostvold evaluated two other areas of frequent 
business /public-library conflict • It is often said that businesses want in- 
formation and materials instantly . The study found the businesses were a 
little more reasonable than that, and would be content with one-day service 
in most cases, sometimes even two-day service (pp. 6l* 7^). Secondly, they 
investigated the matter of journal retention. Across their sample, 60 per- 
cent of the businesses would be satisfied with back runs of five years or less 
There were significant variations from one business type to another, however. 
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with 100 percent of the trades so satisfied, while only 55 percent of the 
service businesses felt that way (pp. 67, 75). Perhaps the" retention policy 
on specific journals could be adjusted to suit the desires of particular bus- 
mess user groups or to suit the predominant type of business in the library's 
area. 

k. Students 

There is a paradox connected with student library use. They constitute 
the majority of public library users (ELS 19, p. 132). They are thus far 
and away the most significant public library user group. Yet at the same 
time they are the group which registers the most dissatisfaction with public 
library service. We might expect that because of the large number of stu- 
dent users, libraries would have adjusted service to suit them best of all. 
On the contrary, librarians more often complain about "excessive" student 
use and impose restrictions on their use. 

Let us examine the factors involved— first , the statistics on use, 
secondly, the level of student satisfaction, and finally, reasons for li- 
brarians' reactions. The figure above, that students constitute the major- 

X % °L yUbl ' C Library usoru > comes from a New York state study done during 
1963-66. The -sama statistic may be seen from the other side, so to speak 
in the results of the "Philadelphia Project" (Benford 6), in which 10,000 
students from the second through the twelfth grades were questioned about 
their library use in that city. About 60% of all students had visited a 
public library at least once a month during the survey period (p. POhl). 
As it is based on self-reporting, this statistic is probably a bit high; 
even so it is quite impressive. It lems the public library has a magni- 
ficent opportunity , 1 extending over years, to reach and influence students, 
and to recruit them as lifetime users. 

Another pair of statistics from the survey are not encouraging in this 
regard, however. Seventy-five percent of the students in the fourth arid 
sixth grades said they enjoyed reading for recreation; only 62% of the 
twelth graders claimed this (Benford 6, p. 20kk). There are no doubt many 
causes for such a statistic; the library is far from the only influence on 
a student's attitude toward reading. But it might be hoped that the library 
could exert a strong positive influence-- and in fact, it may be doing so 
now— but if so, it is clearly still losing the battle. 

Student dissatisfaction shows up in several studies, Edwards says many 
librarians do not like students and that students respond in kind (lB, p, yi) 
Wilder* s Indiana survey of library users (61) found that 19% of users over 
the age of twenty were "very satisfied" with library service, while only 58| 
of those under twenty made that response (p. ll), I n the Philadelphia study 
only half the students were satisfied with everything about the library. An 
even mora striking statistic turned up as well: While about half the stu- 
dents find all the material they need in the public library, 20% cannot find 
aching the y need (p. 20Mt). The latter statistic may be due to lack of 
school /library cooperation. If a teacher does not inform a library what he 
or she is assigning, then the first few students in the class who go to the 
library check out all the relevant materials and the rest of the class can- 
not get what it needs . 



What is responsible for this relatively high level of dissatisfaction? 
One reason has already been referred to, lack of school/library cooperation. 
This is the surface symptom of a deeper problem* The fundamental relation- 
ship between the school and the pubHic library has long been ambiguous 
(though some efforts are being made zo resolve this ambiguity through, for 
example 5 the Hawaii experiment in combining public and school library ser- 
vices in a single facility) * Many school libraries are built and staffed- 
-and then closed after school and in the evenings* This leaves the public 
library as the major source of study and project materials for students 
during those hours when they do most of their homework* Yet at the same 
time public libraries are not seen primarily as being intended to serve 
students— on the contrary—and staffing*, charging systems 3 service levels 5 
etc, 3 are not geared to student needs. 

As Schiller very perceptively points out, the- classic American paradigm 
of the public library's purpose and function in society holds that self-im- 
provement is the noblest reason for using the library. Reading for emotion a 
experience and reading in connection with formal education tend to be con- 
sidered secondary in service (36 5 p. 56)* This probably stems from the 
nineteenth century American culture; self-education requires more determina- 
tion and self-discipline j while merely submitting to formal education and 
its deadlines and pressures to work is easier, hence not as, admirable* Thus 
one finds the strange situation of the library directing more attention to 
helping the man who wants to teach himself woodworking, than to the high 
school student studying physics* 

Perhaps status enters the picture as well* Librarians consider the 
"grown-ups" the primary clientele to be served* Schiller ( 56) and Edwards 
(l8) discuss this pattern in a general way* The particular : rony in this 
behavior on the part of librarians is that these "mere students" are po- 
tentially the future adult users. Berelson quotes two studies in which 
the proportion of public library users in the over-twenty population is only 
one- fifth the proportion of 16-20 year-olds who use the library. In other 
worda ? beyond school- leaving age^ the proportion of the general popttlation 
who use libraries subsides to one-fifth of what it is at the earlier age 
(p. 22)* This precipitous fall in library use after leaving school may 
have many causes, but users' treatment while students certainly cannot be 
seen as an inspiration to stay on as users in adulthood* 

One more statistic along this line remains to be quotedt A 1963 sample 
survey found that 20% of the public libraries in the country impose restric- 
tions of one sort or another on students* The most common restrict! 
were on number of books which could be taken out, the next most common on 
use of periodicals and reference materials (Access 30, pp. 69=78). 'These 
restrictions on student use violate the spirit of the AM Library Bill of 
Eights t which states that a person 1 s rights to use a library should not be 
denied or abridged because of his age (see also Chapter IV of this report)* 

Thus , in sum, it appears that the public library tends to restrict and 
look down upon the high level of student use, rather than trying to accom- 
modate itself to its largest user group. If we need any more evidence of 
this 5 we can find it in the paucity of thorough studies on student needs 
in the positive sense. This writer is able to describe student needs only 
in terms of the negative of their complaints* 



From the complaints made in the Philadelphia study one can see uoroe uf 
the student needs (the complaints refer to both public and school Jibruries)- 
inability to find the books needed, too many rules and regulations, failure ' 
to get help iron the library staff, fear of walking through had neighborhood, 
to get to whe library at night, crowded conditions in the library (6 » PQhh) 
Audio-visual materials were in greater demand by students from lower uocJo- " 
economic levels, perhaps because the use of such materials is emphasized in 
schools m Philadelphia serving these populations. Since all students found 
it easier to get print than non-print materials in the libraries one can 
suspect either funding problems or a failure on the part of the libraries to 
deal with these new materials as well as they do with the older forms. What- 
ever the cause, the result is a lower level of service to a part of the pop- 
ulation libraries want very much to reach. Students from the lower economic 
levels also said they found it harder to visit public libraries than did 
students from higher levels (p. 20UU). Incidentally, a San Antonio experi- 
ment, found a book-by-mail system beneficial to young people without access 
to automobiles (35), 

From all this, it appears that improvement in service to students is 
one area in which a tremendous impact on library use may be expected 
Students constitute simultaneously the majority of library users and the 
chief pool of future adult users , 

5. Continuing Education and "Open University" Student 

Most of the things suggested in O'Brien's survey article ( 1*6) on con- 
tinuing education will appear elsewhere in this report as proposed techni- 
ques for reaching various groups— activities such as film showings, lectures, 
aiscussion groups, and so on. 

One of the new ideas in adult education is that of the "open university". 
If this becomes a popular approach to education, it is bound to have a sig- 
nificant impact on public libraries. A British version has been described 
as follows; "...it will include early morning television and radio programs, 
correspondence courses , local tutorial groups, and regional centers for 
brief resident sessions" (Ashby 5, p. 21). A new, similar setup in Wisconsin 
includes study at home with resources provided there or in local libraries 
There are to be local "Study Canters"— most of which will be in public Li- 
braries (Monroe 1+2) . 

Even where study centers are not instituted. i.n local libraries, the 
impact on the public library is likely to be significant if open university 
study becomes popular. Adults will start demanding college level study ma- 
terials from their public libraries— and they are not likely to be as patient 
with the second-class status ascribed to students (see previous section) as 
their children are. Let us hope, however, that public libraries will not 
wait to be prodded, and will instead seek to evaluate and accommodate this 
new demand before it becomes pressing. An effort might be included in this t, 0 
gam appropriate compensation from the universities making the new demand 
so that all users may be well served. 

Ashby suggests the sort of demands thaL will probably bo Lmpoaed on pub- 
lic libraries with the growth of the open unUeruity idea: 
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There will be increased demand on library resources in all respects- 
seating space , reference use, circulation, etc. 

College-type demand on books will be experienced, Some materials will 

be in very high demand, but it may be necessary to resort to a three-hour 

reserve system or to multiple copies. 

Students wishing to meet with tutors in the library will need places 
where they can talk, 

Increased requirements will be felt for the library to serve a study- 
hall function —more seating , open later hours (Ashby 5), 

6, Other Vocational Users 

A Michigan survey of research library needs produced information about 
two additional groups, government officials and teachers (Nelson U 3 ) , The 
one notable point made about the former group was that the government of- 
ficials stressed the need for speed of access to current materials (p. 52), 

Teachers were found to rely first on public libraries to meet their 
own professional library needs, They used them both for information re- 
lated to teaching and curriculum, as well as for their own work on advanced 
degrees. One might expect the school library to serve at least the first 
need, but it evidently does not, The teachers said that the quality of 
reference service was very important to them in choosing which library to 
use (p, 52). 

The implications of these results are very important, The public li- 
brary (at least in one state) is not only a self-education resource but is 
also the chief source for the satisfaction of teaching and curricular li- 
brary needs in the formal (lower-level) education system, The public li- 
brary is thus a fundamental resource for all the community's educational 
information needs, 

7 * Summary 

There are two outstanding themes in this section 9 first , the signifi- 
cant dissatisfaction of that majority of public library users who are 
students 5 and secondly, the need, described in four of the sections, for 
more advanced research materials in public libraries. 

Many libraries are restricting and discouraging student library use, 
rather than catering to it* In the process they are discouraging future 
adult use by those students and hence almost certainly aggravating the 
already striking imbalance in number between adult and student users, 

The open university student, the ,f expert" , the businessman, and the 
school teacher all need more advanced research materials in their local 
public library. There is a clear need in the community for serious, work- 
related information to be provided by the public library (at least accord- 
ing to the studies reviewed here), The provision of that sort of informa- 
tion will not only meet a community need, but will also improve the public 
library's chances for a good level of funding support in these days of 
/civic starvation* 
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E, MINORITIES AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORIES 

There are many minorities in our society, This section will connidrr 
'only some of them. No doubt those not mentioned, such '±s Oriental-Ame ri- 
eans 5 and the many linguistic and nationality groups, e.g., Irish, Ukraini- 
ans, Greeks, have some needs unique to them, and representing their npucltil 
history. Nonetheless, it is probably safe to say that changes suggested 
for groups similar to them will be quite valuable for them as well. 

1* F oreign Language Speaking (or Heading) People 

The only significant work found that was concerned with this group way 
the study done by International Research Associates , entitled Access to 
Public Libraries (30) . The results of a nation-wide survey of public "li- 
braries showed that for libraries serving populations of 100,000 or fewer, 
the modal number of books owned that were printed in foreign languages way 
fifty or fewer. Thirty-six percent of the libraries serving populations 
of more than 100,000 had one thousand or fewer foreign language books (p. Hi 4 ) . 
In sum, such materials represent a very small part of the typi cal pub I i c 
- library f s resources. 

In addition, the study provided some evidence that such foreign 'lan- 
guage collections as existed were more oriented to the native English 
-speaker learning a foreign language than to the person for whom the foreign 
language is native, Communities were arrayed according to the foreign Lan- 
guage most read In them, and this data compared with information un the man l 
popular foreign language (as represented by number of books) in the library 
in each community. It would be expected that the language most popular in 
the community would usually be the same as the most popular language in the 
collection: This would be a natural result of the library buying books to 
suit the needs of the community. This pattern did indeed appear- -but with 
an interesting wrinkle. Noticeably more libraries reported their most 
popular language as being the same as the most popular in the community 
where the language was one of the three commonly taught in school (French, 
Spanish, German) than was the case when the language was not taught in 
school (Italian, Scandinavian languages)*- (p. 81*), 

In other words, there is some evidence that books are bought to au.lt 
student needs rather than to suit that part of the population which may 
be expected to prefer to read outside the English language, (There may be 
other reasons for this difference, but this at least, is a plausible ex- 
planation*) Since those who prefer to read outside English can be expected 
frequently not to be fluent in English, the scope of possible reading sources 
for them can be expected to be narrower than is the case for the native 
English speaker learning a foreign language. It therefore seems particularly 
unfortunate that this latter group is not the primary focus of foreign lan- 
guage collections. 

In our society pluralism is coming to be emphasized rather than down- 
played. Groups are taking pride in their origins rather than rejecting 
them. In such an atmosphere, it may be particularly wise to cater to foreign 
language needs , _ , 



2 , American Indians 

Smith (58) writes very strongly about the policy of the federal govern- 
ment toward Indians Drawing on a report of the U.S. Senate Subcommittee 
on Indian Education, she says that the policy has been one of "coercive 
assimilation" 5 leading to "the destruction and disorganization of Indians 
as communities and individuals" , damage to Indian education , and massive 
prejudice and discrimination intolerant in the extreme of the Indian's 
culture and heritage (p . 223)* 

The need here for literature to help in restoring pride and self-respect 
is therefore as great as § if not greater than, that of other minorities* This 
must come primarily in the way of materials by and about Indians* This state- 
ment on the need for materials is not based on a large survey, but Smith re- 
ports that in one local informal survey of reading patterns it was found that 
at first Indian users were interested in the history of American Indians , 
especially those of their own areas , Indian crafts , Indian folklore , and 
affirmative materials on Indian culture in general. Later on, after this 
initial interest had passed 5 a reading pattern emerged that was quite typical 
of people in general (p. 230). This reported two-stage pattern raises an 
interesting possibility -that after an initial Intense involvment 3 interest by 
any minority group and its origins may subside and the group f s reading pattern 
merge with that of the population as a whole* 

Smith mentions two other areas of need related to library resources that 
may be surprising to some readers t I) Indians want materials in Indian lan- 
guages* Not only do literacy levels .vary, but familiarity with English 
does too. In New Mexico it is often the case that the Indian language Is 
the native one, Spanish the second language, and English the third; 2) There 
is a need to preserve the oral literature of myths s legends, and poetry of 
the Indians * as well as their music, songs, and dances (p. 227). Public 
libraries have traditionally been quite proud of their role in preserving 
local history. This should include local Indian history as well* 

3. Blacks 

According to Access to Public Libraries (30)3 blacks receive poorer 
library service than do whites* In a study of major cities around the 
country It was found that "neighborhoods which are predominantly white have 
a far greater probability of containing a branch library than those which 
are highly non -white . Furthermore, those branches which do exist in pre- 
dominantly non-white areas are generally among the least adequate units of 
a city 1 s library system (p. 5T). By holding class/income levels constant 
it was found that the difference still held true—so the discrimination was 
almost certainly racial t rather than class ^related , in origin (p* 68). So 
the first order of business with blacks appears to be simply to give them 
service at least equal to that received by whites, 

No detailed statement was found on types of subject content of interest 
to blacks. The interests expressed in the section on the functionally illi- 
terate however, may typify interests of disadvantaged blacks. 

Another aspect of black needs has come to light recently with the pub- 
lication of Dillard 1 0 book (15a) on American black language* Part oV Lhe 



ethnocentric assumptions made by whites in recent years in the talk of 
"cultural deprivation" had to do with language. Many people still feel the 
street vernacular of blacks is a defective language, somehow a simpler, 
bastardized version of "real" English, Dillard and others, e.g., Labov (33) 
have shown that it is a complete, rich language of its own, its grammar in ' 
some instances enabling the expression of subtler shades of meaning than is 
possible with white English (without elaborate circumlocutions). In addition 
what looks to white English speakers like simple grammatical errors, e.g., 

she run instead of "she ran", is a holdover effect from the grammar of 
African languages the blacks originally brought with them,* 

All this is gone into here to suggest that libraries might profitably 
make materials available in the black language just as they "make Spaniel* 
materials available for Mexican-Americans . Such reading materials as be- 
come available under the impact of Dillard f s book could "be bought, but since 
the language is primarily an unwritten one, particular attention could be 
given to providing non -print materials in black English, 

Franklin f s thesis (21) provides data on the pattern of library use by 
black ghetto dwellers. The most striking thing about his results is that 
they confirm the same classic pattern Berelson found for his study of pri- 
marily white use : Use of the public library is greatest by young", female, 
single, better-educated and economically better-off blacks, 

k * Mexican-Americans 

This section will concentrate on two sources, one 5 a survey by Robert 
Haro, a Mexican-American, of library needs and use patterns by Mexican- 
Americans in California (27) , and the other a description by Barbara Wynn 
of an active program in Oakland, California designed to reach the same 
group (63) . 

Haro's results on levels of satisfaction with libraries are depressing 
if one wants to believe that libraries' are reaching this group, Here are 
his suinmary results : 

dissatisfied with library service : 1J% 
satisfied with library service: 6% 
did not care, or had no opinion: 77$ (p, 737) 

As for use, though many Mexican-American children (kl percent) said they 
used the library, the loss of Mexi can -Amer lean interest really appears in 
the teen years. Note the following contrast: Only Ik percent of those in 
the 16-25 age bracket said they used a public library branch (and even fewer 
used a main library )--( p. 737) , while one. study Berelson reported found that 
fully 37 percent of .the. 1*4-29 group in the general population used the li- 
brary (6a, p. 23) . 



Dillard's book was unavailable to this writer. The discussion is beir-g 
drawn from two reviews of it ( Time , 7 August 1972, and Newsweek , Ik August 
1972), The example in the text "is drawn from the Time review. 
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Haro found that the young Mexican- Americans wanted the library to 
carry more activist literature on their own political movements, Brown 
power, and on 'what makes Chicanos tick" (p. 738), The older respondents 
mainly wanted, more Spanish language materials and more library employees 
who could speak Spanish, As fewer than three-fifths of those interviewed 
"had a sufficient command of the English language to be able to utilize 
English-language library materials" (p. 738) 5 this should not be surprising. 

The Mexican- American culture, according to Haro, is such as to make 
the woman more a homebody and less likely to know English, so it is partic- 
ularly important that "women's" materials be available in Spanish* As there 
is relatively little Spa - ish material on the public media available to the 
woman at home, the library has a particular opportunity with Mexican- Ameri- 
can women not only to provide the home- and- family type of materials they 
may come for, but also to widen their horizons into areas that would not 
have been available to them otherwise. The condition of being a poor English 
speaker and having relatively little exposure to the outside world is likely 
to hold true for women in some other minority groups as well, 

The project described by Wynn (63) contains many valuable points in 
serving Mexican- Americans . She confirms the importance of having a bilin- 
gual staff. In addition 5 she brings out a point that should be kept in 
mind in serving any minority group: involve members of the community in an 
advisory capacity. If this is not done, library activities are liable to 
become just one more form of Anglo paternalism. The project reflects strong 
public relations and outreach aspects. Advertisements are placed in media 
ranging from a library newsletter to bumper stickers. Collections of paper- 
back books and magazines are maintained in various agencies serving the 
Spanish-speaking throughout the city of Oakland. There are Spanish and 
English classes, story -hours 5 Spanish film- , all often outside the library. 
In addition, many information referral center functions are performed. 

Specific kinds of materials found useful are the following" 

* "Living English" records. These are, so popular that the library has 
to stock fi fty or more copies at a time. 

* Easy- to-read materials in both English and Spanish, 
4 Practical materials: cooking, repair, etc, 

* Recreational reading with a Spanish accent, . so to speak, 
^Histories of Mexico and biographies of great Mexican leaders. 

* All kinds of Chicano and La Rasa materials (63, p. 753). 

5* Women 

It may seem strange to include women here after this string of minority 
groups , since women consititute the majority of library users and hence can- 
not be seen as a neglected group in terms of traditional library service* 
Yet it can be argued, as feminist leaders have done, that women are a true 
minority in the sociological* if not the numerical sense. As this sentiment 
spreads among women, there will be an increasing demand for the kinds of 
materials typical of the interests of newly self-conscious minority groups- — 
materials that increase pride and self-respect 5 that tell heretofore neglected 
history, and that are polemics on the movement for equality. 
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The .literature speaking of women in minority terms has already started 
to appear (Donlan l6, Friedan 22, Greer 23A, TrJcker 60) , and the LnuUnt 



^^f^f^ 6 Journal 2* second issue fo/ discission and stntts- 

Lit- 

there is one important difference between the female "minorRy" and the 
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;"!/.„- ndi i a *f? af. already very strong interest among women for a new lit- 
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erature. Public libraries should prepare themselves for this demand 
there is one important difference between the female "minorRy" and t 
other minorities that have preceded them: There are four times as many women 
as there are members of the next largest minority, blacks . When the demand for 
the new women's literature reaches its peak, it wiirb^lnormous indeed 

6* Rural Users 

* c mrJTtJ S ?! cri * ical f actor for the rural library user. According 
to Smith C5T, abstract), "Ninety percent of the twenty=seven million Ameri= 
cans who did not have access to local public libraries in 1956 were from 

< ar ! aB "" • Another a0U2, c« reports that there was significant improve- 
ment m the provision of library service between 1955 and 196- • The per- 
centage of Americano who were without library service went down from 17 
percent to 10 percent, with most of the improvement being in the rural 
areas (Access 30, p. 113-114). 

So the first order of business in serving rural areas is simply get- 
ting tne people together with the materials. A number of ways of meeting 
this need have been devised— bookmobiles , circulating local branches (i e 
branches so small that their entire contents are changed frequently), and ' 
mailed requests are some of them (Smith, 57), 

McNeal surveyed over 800 rural citizens of Tennessee (39) Only 19 
amonfrhf the J. re P orted any book reading. Farmers were poorly represented 
among those making requests of the regional library; McNeal suggests that 
they may satisfy their information needs through agricultural Intension 

McNeal provides a summary of the kinds of nen-fiotion topics in which 
!w?*°E w f ^d jnore reading material. Before listing these, however, it 
tlrlt 2 Mm tha t over 80 percent of the regional library's circulation 
was in fiction, so the range of non-fiction materials needed represents a 
definite minority of overall needs (p. 90). This hish proportion "of fiction 
.it a a pattern long since confirmed: The smaller the town a library is in 
the higher the proportion of fiction circulation, with the total range in 
past studies going from about 50 percent fiction in urban areas to as much 
as 90 percent in the smallest towns (Berelson 6a, p. 5,',). 

In interviews, respondents in the McNeal Study reported that they 
would lute more reading material in the following areas: vocational" or 
related, problems of the home, personal matters such as health and hobbies, 
current problems, and finally, general things such as social problems," 
literature, and science. In the way of specific topics they "said- they would 
like more material on the following (in order of defending frequency*: home 
management, farm management, child care and training, gardening, sewing and 
dressmaking, poultry, food processing, and home furnishing (p. 88). 

Bonner and Wentworth surveyed Indiana farmers on their library use (10). 
They found that three-fourths of the farmers said they never uaed th« Library 
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for farm information* The fanners claimed that their low use was due to 
problems of distance than to lack of proper materials (p, 112), .So once 
again 9 the basic fact (mentioned in the introduction) appears: Materials 
are the primary determiner of whether people use libraries, Bonser and 
Wentworth did find that farmers largely depended on the public library for 
the few books they read for general reading, the children getting most of 
their books from the library, the wives half, and the husbands one-third 
(p. 112). 

Any broad-based consideration of rural needs would have to take gov- 
ernment agricultural extension into account - 3 as it already has an excellent 
county agent system which may serve certain kinds of needs better than the 
library can. Aside from this , fiction and practical non- fiction materials 
are desired by the rural citizen, 

7* Economically and 'Socially Disadvantaged. 

A survey article by Robinson et al, (53) provides an outstanding sum- 
mary of suggested changes in library services and materials that should be 
made to serve better the disadvantaged. Their summary will be quoted at 
length. Other studies in the area, such as Winsor -and Burrows (62) and 
Clift (lk) will not be discussed, because the Robinson sunmary says at one 
time what they say piecemeal, Another important source here is the ALA 
program statement on service to the disadvantaged (l). It too, says much 
the same thing as the Robinson article, but not in as much detail, 

The suggestions in the Robinson article should be considered for other 
groups as well* Though they are intended to help improve service to the 
disadvantaged, many of them will be seen to be relevant to people in general 
not to just one group. 

One other thing should be kept in mind while reading the suggestions 
below, Peter Hiatt did a thesis study in which he interviewed in depth 
people who had been affected by active library outreach programs* A primary 
factor, which appeared again and again 5 regardless of the particular sort 
of library program, was the friendliness and openness of the librarian in- 
volved (Hiatt SB, p, 89), • This 5 as much as anything else, would determine 
whether a person was drawn to the program. So it would appear that no mat- 
ter what things libraries do, there must be librarians involved with an 
active interest and the right attitudes f or the efforts will be largely 
wasted. 

The sections below from Robinson et al, come from pages 318-322 1 

Accessibility , (l) Subsidiary library collections, in 
addition to a multitude of bookmobile routes s should be 
housed and staffed in store fronts, post offices 3 hospital 
waiting rooms, employment offices, bowling alleys, and 
laundromats, (2) Such collections need to be located with- 
in the neighborhood where the disadvantaged learner or 
reader resides, (3) Free bus service, covering a wide var- 
iety of routes 5 ought to be available to transport library 
users 5 and prospective library users 3 to the branch or 
central library . several times a week, 



Staffing , (l) Librarians s . . of course, should be 
representative of a diversity of backgrounds'. But , 
particularly in centers servicing minority groups, 
every effort must be made to hire members of those 
minority groups - in order to promote identification 
acid security, (2) In areas servicing a population 
where another language is spoken 5 one or more pro- 
fessional staff members should be able to speak and 
write that language well enough to communicate with 
library users, (3) Parents and students of the 
minority group ought to be trained and employed to 
serve a variety of paraprofessional functions* (h) 
When a substantive percentage of the population to 
be served is completely illiterate, at low levels 
of literacy f or partially literate. . .a staff member 
trained in the field of reading needs to be hired 
with the sole responaiblity of working with indi- 
viduals , small groups, and (perhaps from time to 
time) reading improvement classes , (5) All staff 
members servicing the library user, particularly 
reference and circulation, must make every effort 
to help actively and warmly. Some potential users 
are "turned off," never to return , by un animated 
efficiency in a cold climate, 

Relevance , (l) There should be an entry room, or 
orientation section, to be used as the first stage 
of acquaintance with the library* This room should 
be attractive and comfortable, housing eye-catching 
displays immediately relevant to the needs of the 
disadvantaged* A simplified collection of materials 
organized through the use of simplified labels , not 
the Dewey Decimal or Library of Congress system , 
should be ready for use, (2) A wide variety of current 
periodicals 5 such as Ebony , dealing with the life of 
the people in the community ought to be prominently 
displayed and available, (3) Recognition of important 
events and of the contributions by minority leaders 
should be presented via showcase exhibits, films, 
and recordings, (h) Paperbacks ought to be displayed 
prominently, preferably on revolving racks, A large 
quantity of them, on a variety of pertinent topics, 
should be accessible* (5) Displays concerned with 
one pertinent interest area or need should be featured 
and changed frequently. Books and other materials 
related to the area need to vary in size, appeal, 
and reading level. 

Community service * (l) School and public libraries 
should feature storytelling times (scheduled frequently) 
and often offered in connection with parent workshops on 
storytelling and reading* (2*) Libraries must take the 
initiative for improving adult reading by working in 



conjunction with other agencies or sponsoring 
their own mini-courses and workshops. Such programs 
must steer clear of broad reading improvement courses , 
but instead zero in on special short-term courses re- 
lated to the realistic reading tasks needed in home- 
makings job application 5 specific occupations, con- 
sumer education 5 child care, and the like, (3) Booths 
of print and non-print materials sponsored by the 
library ought to be exhibited (with advisory service) 
at major community functions* (k) Community agencies 
should be able to find space at the library for forums 
on a multitude of topics which could intertwine with 
the services of librarians. In addition such visits 
to the library get prospective library users to feel 
comfortable and welcome. (5) Dramatic lectures and 
discussions on relevant topics by community leaders 
and inspirational guests should be sponsored by and 
held in the library, In fact , the library ought to 
be the center of cultural enrichment for the disad- 
vantaged , Art displays , recitals ^ concerts 5 plays 5 
films 3 and dance recitals should be presented. (6) 
Librarians in public and school libraries need to 
coordinate efforts to help teachers learn the skills 
of storytelling and to increase their knowledge of 
children f s and adolescent literature, (7) Public li- 
braries should provide collections of books on loan 
to the public schools when desirable . Such collec- 
tions might also be made available to summer camps 
for disadvantaged children. * 

R e c r u i t me nt , (l) Modern methods of mass advertising 
(television 3 radio, newspapers, posters in local store 
windows) should be utilized to acquaint the disadvan- 
taged with the services of the libraries* (2) Librarians 
need to go into the community to seek registrants. Booths 
might be set up in supermarkets i a welcome wagon might 
greet newcomers; regis -r- ion opportunities should be 
available and publicizes in the schools, (3) Prospective 
library users ought to be invited to orientation meetings- 
very explicit and simple— which include the serving of 
coffee and refreshments provided by a Friends of the 
Library or other such group* 

Specific procedures , (l) Reminders about the due 
date for books should be sent out before the books are 
overdue. (2) Book fines should be abolished, (3) Certain 
days need to be set aside and publicized when books may 
be returned to the library without penalty, (k) Books 
and other materials should hfi readily available to the 
new registrant without a waiting period, (5) A reading 
level for each book in the library ought to appear on 
title, subject, and author cards. 
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Preparation for library un^v (l) Both in library 
school and inservice situations librarians need 
training in understanding the needs, aspirntions, 
and life patterns of disadvantaged learners, (2)' 
Every prospective librarian should receive training 
in human relations along with courses in sociology 
anthropology, psychology, learning theory, and adult 
education. (3) Students enrolled in library schools 
very much need to serve frequent apprentice periods 
in libraries servicing the disadvantaged. 

8. Summary 

The reader is referred to Robinson et el. 'a excellent summary of 
needed library activities in relation to the disadvantaged (see "Dis- 
advantaged section) as a summary suitable not only to the service of 
the disadvantaged but also to minority groups and even to the broader 
community. Many of the suggestions would be useful for people anywhere 
not just people with the special set of problems identified with the 

disadvantaged or "minority" designations. In addition, the importance 
of materials about one's own culture and history cannot be overemphasized 
lor the minority groups. Though this pattern can be seen across groups 
there are needs unique to specific groups that should be acknowledged ' 
as well. 
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F. THE HMD! CAP PED MP INSTITUTIONALIZED 



In 1966 the Librarian of Congress testified that there were approximately 
two million Americans prevented by handicaps from using conventional printed 
materials. Among others, there were 1*00,000 blind, 600,000 partially sighted, 
and 750,000 with neurological disabilities (Casey 13, p. 358^59 ) - In addi- 
tion, "It has been estimated, that most public libraries in the United States 
offer some measure of service to patients in their community hospitals and 
custodial institutions , and that about one-third of them attempt some ser- 
vice to people shut in at home" (Casey 13, p. 35*0. 

1, Functionally (or Totally) Illiterate 

Though they are generally not physically handicapped, the wholly or 
partially illiterate are nevertheless prevented from the normal reading pro- 
cess, and so are included in the broad category of the handicapped in this 
report. Strong reliance will be placed here on a good review in this area, 
which nicely summarizes much that can be found elsewhere. Lyman (38) reports 
that the level of educational attainment which has been considered to be the 
breakeven point on literacy is the completion of the fourth or fifth grades, 
but suggests that now people should not be considered literate until they 
have completed the eighth grade (pp. 328,331) . (What does this say about our 
educational system?) According to the 1970 census 6.1 percent of the adults 
in this country had completed the fourth grade or less. An additional 11 
percent had completed only the fifth through the seventh grades, for a total 
of 17- 1 percent of the adult population of 25 and over failing Lyman's sug- 
gested literacy criterion (see also Chapter II, Education Level Table of 
this study). This is a staggering figure for a country that so prides it- 
self on its highly educated populace. 

In 1969 "adult basic education" programs, designed to teach adults basic 
skills, had a half million enrollees (Lyman 36, p. 33h) - This is a huge 
potential public library market 5 if the libraries can find the right strategy 
for drawing in these people newly able to read, who presumably are ? for a 
short time at leapt, eager to use their new skill. 

These are some basic facts about the functionally illiterate; to view 
these facts with alarm fits the traditional thinking that assumes literacy 
is a precious skill, essential to all social and economic advancement* But 
there is another current in the writing about literacy. The very primacy 
of literacy in learning is being called into question (Roberts 52; Lyman 36 , 
pi 332), Part of this might be due to the fact that printed matter in schools 
is seen by some in our society as a purveyor of whrte middle-class values and 
furtherance of low self-esteem for minority individuals (Lyman 36, p. 332), 

But there is another, more radical part to this questioning of the pri- 
macy of literacy, Roberts says that librarians are fixated on print media. 
He implies that if they could shake off that fixation, they would see that 
no one is "illiterate" (Roberts 52, p. 305). Everyone gets a great deal of 
information from his environment, including from the many non-print media. 
It is an intriguing idea to consider- Because of the mass of information 
available to people through other means 9 many young people may lack the in- 
centive to learn to read that they would have had in the nineteenth century. 
Librarians may yet find themselves pushing reading with the public- as an 



esoteric skill to take up, like yoga, In the meantime, if libraries utilized 
non-print materials more thoroughly, they might not only serve the public* a 
needs better, but also might even snag a few people to take up reading. 

Perhaps, to put it another way, the white, middle-class American cul- 
ture is ethnocentric about reading. The dominant culture in American has 
been a print-oriented one for so long that it may be slow to recognize that 
illiteracy is no longer necessarily to be equated with great ignorance, as it 
once was, Lyman says publishers have been slow to produce learning-to-read 
materials that are appropriate to adult interests. Literacy programs often 
have to resort to juvenile materials (36, p. 333,337). Perhaps the above- 
mentioned cultural bias prevents recognition that intelligent, knowledge- 
able adults can exist who do not know how to read, 

Be that as it may, Iyman s drawing on several studies, stresses the im- 
portance of finding and using materials for literacy programs that interest 
the adult students. The kinds of content which have been found desirable 
have been described as follows: ''Utilitarian practical interests or sub- 
ject areas to which adults related strongly, e.g. , vocations, family, com- 
munity 3 self- improvement , are necessary. Modern content, recent knowledge 
and concepts, and adult and vocationally oriented materials are essential" 
(Lyman 36, p. 335). 

The above suggestions were general; a study working with adult city 
core illiterates (presumably largely black) came up with the following 
topics of particular interest: Langs ton Humes' poetry, hints on careful 
buying, information about better jobs, selected readings from the Bible, 
biographical sketches, and topics of sociological interest/ They were 
generally not interested in childish fantasy, humor, animal stories , nor 
adult stories of sports, adventure or travel (Lyman 36, p. 335), 

Hiatt and Drennan, in their survey of public library services for the 
functionally illiterate (29), came up with many of the sorts of active 
library approaches already discussed in the previous section, 

2 , Blind and Partially Sighted 

The blind are served by the Library of Congress Division for the Blind 
and a network of U6 regional libraries, which are responsible for materials 
for the blind (Haas 25, p. Ul; Casey 13, p. 360). Extensive Braille and 
tape materials are available. The difficulties involved in translation 
from print to tape or Braille may be eliminated if the "Optacon 11 , a machine 
which will convert a picture of type to a tactile sensation, is successfully 
developed (Clinton 15, p* Hp) . 

The services, of the library network for the blind were extended, only 
as recently as 1966, to the partially sighted and all whose handicaps pre- 
vented use of conventional library materials (Casey 13, p. 360) , Large- 
print books, first published in England in 196k 9 are another major help to 
the partially sighted. By 1971 there were about 2000 titles in print . 
There are an estimated four million Americans, half of them children, who 
have low vision and can benefit from such books. 
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Even- with all of these aids , there are many other things the public 
library can do to aid the blind and partially sighted* These things are 
outlined succinctly in the ALA Standards for Library Services for the Blind 
and Visually Handicapped (2) . There it is stated; ~™ ' 

The community library should be fully informed about state 
resources and services, should draw on them as needed, and 
should exert its best efforts to put blind and visually 
handicapped persons in contact with them. However, the 
existence of a state or regional facility does not relieve 
the community library of the responsibility to serve its 
blind and visually handicapped constituents (pp. 36-7), 

The major recommendations by the ALA Standards for library service for the 
blind are listed below, First s suggested services of all librarians are lis* 
ted, and then suggested additional activities for larger libraries are given, 

The local community library: 

Maintains a file of sources of current information describing the 
library services available to blind and visually handicapped readers 
from state and national agencies, 

Maintains a file of Library of Congress catalogs of books available 
in all forms for blind people of all ages. 

Has at least one qualified staff member whose duties consist of 5 or 
include, primary responsibility for assisting blind or visually handi- 
capped readers in locating information and materials, and for providing 
guidance in the use of available resources* 

Maintains a register of local individuals and organizations 5 available 
for service as transcribers, personal readers, etc* 

Includes blind and visually handicapped persons in library group 
activities such as story hours , lectures, and discussion groups, 

Larger libraries should in addition: 

Provide reference materials in Braille with, as minimum requirements, 
an encyclopedia, dictionary, and atlas in Braille and/or in media the 
visually handicapped can use. 

Maintain a browsing collection, on loan from the state or regional 
library for the blind, of at least five titles for each active reader. 

Provide a suitable study area for blind or visually handicapped 
readers who wish to make use of the library f s print collection with 
the help of personal readers. 

Provide optical aids for access to printed materials by visually 
handicapped people, 

Provide magnetic tape equipment for the recording of. information 

from the print collection by staff members and/or volunteers (2, pp. 37^39). 



3. The Deaf 
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Hmper (35) explains that because the deaf person lacks feedback on 
sounds, he is slow in picking up reading. The verbal language with which 
the young reader links up the printed work is less well developed for the 
deaf person. She stresses the use of visual materials of all kindu , iuj 
well as the use of another major medium^storyteiling. The library media 
standards for deaf schools also stress the importance of both visual media 
and storytelling (3, p. 10). The latter aids the deaf person in mauterl ng 
lip-reading and the more complex natural language (as distinct from the 
somewhat simplified hand language) he needs to read properly. Lxmper aluo 
mentions that several bibliographies of materials suitable for the deaf 
have been compiled by experts (p. 10). 

The Mentally Retarded 

"•..Library service to the mentally handicapped has been a long-naglectei 
field (Anon k, p. 27), The following have been suggested as reasons for 
this situation: "The traditional inflexible library f imago 1 which stressed 
reading, the lack of money in schools and institutions for • frills 1 , n pre- 
audiovisual era in libraries f "■ (p. 27) . 

At least three percent of the general population suffer from some de- 
gree of mental retardation (h, p. 27) . Even for those in inptitutlomi It 
has been recommended that they be allowed to visit local librarien in the 
same manner as local citizens (MR Stds . kg, p s 37). The proposed gtixmiurdH 
for library service to the mentally retarded in institutions" recommend Llml 
the patients be given all the usual forms of library materials, and stents 
the following activities : 

Storytelling with listener participation through games or other 
activities, 

Reading aloud, including "reading" pictures. 
Film or films trip programs, 
Listening to recorded media, 
Media discussion groups. 
Library clubs, 

Touching, browsing, exploring, or naming sensory stimuli, 

Creative writing, including group composition throng dictation 
tape recording, etc, 

Puppetry, including the making of puppets. 
Creative dramatics (MR Stds, kg s p. 37) . 

The following suggestions in the way of services and materials have 
been made for public library services to the mentally retarded: 
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The public library can help these users through 
providing books written with low«level vocabularies 5 
high-level interest; simplified □okbooks s magazines, 
books with many illustrations for information about 
the world around them^ books with large print which 
are easy to read, story hours, film programs s phono- 
records, framed pictures that can be borrowed to decorate 
their rooms , talking books •..but most of all, the public 
library can offer a friendly place where the retarded 
person's needs for learning and leisure can be fulfilled 
"(BlaJlac 7* p. 31). 

5* Physically Handicapped and Shut-ins 

A 1965-6 survey showed that 6,1 million ( 3.2 percent) of the total 
non-institutionalized population had some degree of mobility limitation 
(McCrossan 38, p. U86 ) a Certain physical devices have been mentioned as 
reading aids to the handicapped^ page turners, reading stands, prism 
glasses, and magnifier view tables (Hannigan 26, p. 16). On the broader 
level of getting the books to the people, several patterns are followed; 
books mailed out in response to a telephoned or mailed request, volunteer- 
staffed delivery to shut-ins, and "visiting librarian' 1 service (38, p, U87), 

Other than this, the literature is vague about specific kinds of ma- 
terials or services* This is the closest found! n The ideal criterion was 
to motivate latent interests or potentials which could stimulate self-suf- 
ficiency and an increased sense of well-being. Hobbies, self-employment, 
the furthering education, and encouragement to participate with groups were 
other goals, but we never imposed our tastes or attempted to f uplift ! theirs" 
(Dudley 17 j p, 3k) t This sort of psychological goal in working with people 
sounds very much like b ibli other spy , that line of library work in which a 
person's emotional needs and problems are considered and reading materials 
used for a therapeutic goal (39)* 

6, Prisoners 

The unique needs of prisoners are particularly for materials that will 
prepare them for the outside world, and for legal reference, Aside from 
these 5 their needs are much the same as those of adults everywhere. Since 
there are a high number of functional illiterates among prisoners, however, 
they frequently have a need as well for the easy-to-read sort of materials 
provided to that group (Casey 13> p. 356)* (See "Functionally (or Totally) 
Illiterate" section s ) 

The need for this across-the-board range of materials is asserted by 
the American Correctional Association^ Manual of Correctional Standards 
(3 1 *, cited in Casey 13, p. 355, 356), Prisoners are often deprived of the 
full range of materials (Rittenhouse 51) for a variety of political and 
social reasons. Improvement in service to them must start at the fundamental 
civil rights level, 

7. Summary 



The needs of the handicapped are highly particular to the handicap 



involved. In general, it can only be said that their needs have to do with 
motility— getting the people together with- the Material— and compensation " ". 
for the handicap. In the matter of reading, compensation must necessarily 
he greatest for the blind. ~~" 
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IV , • IDENTIFICATION AND FORMULATION OF TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR POST-1975 LIBRARY/INFORMATION SERVICE 7 

A, I NTRODUCTION 

The National Library Commission has as one of its charges the planni™ 
and evaluation of library and information service on a nation-wide ba B ^ 
10 meet, hat charge, the Commission needs to have a clear delineation 'of 
the oasie objectives or specifications for this service. 

It should be noted that national planning efforts by any group other 
than the commission will also need a clear statement of system "objectives. 
This was noted and described rather well in a recent Airlie House meeting 
on national network planning; 

The methodology required for effective national network 
planning needs to provide more emphasis on goals and 
objectives than is provided by most system design ap- 
proaches. The goals and objectives of information net- 
works are derived from a multiplicity of desires and 
intentions of information users and the institutions 
that serve them, balanced against known and foreseeable 
constraints, A good methodology for network planning 
should be sufficiently flexible to allow for the dif- 
ferent goals and objectives of individual networks and 
network elements. It should help the users of the 
methodology to differentiate between ultimate goals , 
long-range goals, mid range goals, and short-range goals 
in order to avoid confusion about the various possible 
time frames for planning, (Cuadra) 

This study reviewed this topic of objectives and specifications for infor- 
mation service, and made a few initial specification statements to be con- 
sidered as starting points for subsequent discussions. 
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B. OBJECTIVES. , STANDARDS , AND SPECIFICATIONS 



The termi objectives, standards, and specifications have 'been used 
rather interchangeably by some persons, but they do have differences 
in meaning that are important for this report and for national planning. 
The differences will become more apparent as these topics are discussed 
in the following sections, in the context of national system planning, 

"1 * Objectives 

a. Present Practice 

The objectives represent, the statements of purpose, or the mission 
statements for a system, They are usually presented as short statements 
of general policy or principle, and are seldom specific enough to be used 
as a basis for an evaluation of any specific system. For example, the 
Public Library inquiry in 19^9 confirmed that official opinion and the 
vast majority of librarians agreed with the following objectives: ' 

(1) To assemble, preserve, and administer books and related educa- 
tional materials in organized collections, in order to promote, through 
guidance and stimulation, an enlightened citizenship and enriched persona 
lives . : 

(2) To serve the community as a general centre of reliable information, 

; f / _ i ; y 

(3) To provide opportunity and encouragement for children, young 
people, men arid women, to educate themselves continuously (Leigh)* 

A good historical review of modern statements of purpose for public li- 
braries s and their changing areas and priorities of concern In givm\ in 
the book by Murison. 

During the course of this study, it was a surprise to find that many 
libraries did not have any written statement of purposes or objectives* 
In many instances the staff members could not answer the question, "What 
is the job that your library is trying to do?" This observation hm hem 
made by others who have been interested in library objectives, e.g.; 

It is characteristic of libraries and of other institutions 
that they operate either without objectives or that, when 
called upon to produce a policy statement , they produce 
either cliches or statements of objectives designed to 
cover the entire field rather than any particular institu- 
tion. (Blasingame, 1972) 

It is not clear why so many libraries are presently without objective 
statements, particularly when the ALA Minimum Standards for Public Library 
Systems, 1966 states (p. 28). that, lf Kach library system and each library 
within the system oh aid adopt a written statement of el car and Bpt»cirk< 
objectives , subject to periodic review and .revision," 



Systems that operate under Program Planrnne snfl nuf9»+ ■ , e 4 
(PPBS) require written objective stLme^ an! this i^ita^f ^ 
recant writing efforts in many liberies ( Howard K^r^o e™^ - 
otate Liorary recently had to prepare a long-range lianas m rto ts 
obligation under the Library Services and Conduction A:L °f , ^ 

ohese pxan^have included some type of objective statement Several 
i-a o : r f"" 3 h f S ^made available for 

rSw' T ' ™ Pr0V1 ^ a VidS Vari6ty ° f Stives statements 
i^TZyi^lL^l RanSe P ~ ^ or Washing- 

Many of the mission statements given by individual libraries are to 
a certain extent directed inward for self-seeking instituting go'l 

0elnfi 1 9tat8d *T thG P ° int ° f Vlev of the user or potential 

m'ssior - a !'r ? f ' r 31 ^* 116 f0llOWin S P^P^ase* extracts from the 
mission statements of several public libraries: 

A major objective for this year is to: 

. Get more financial support and a new building. 

. Seek maximum outside funding from state, federal, and private sources 

, Bring more people into the "library, 

. Treble the borrower registration figures. 

. Protect materials from mutilation , theft, and delinquent users, ' 

am S rTl°lt* CtlVe StatfimGnts are v ery general, such as the ALA Library 
Bill ol Rights, or the UMESCO Public Library Manifesto, whereas some 
libraries have very specific objectives statements that are p^nared each 
year for each of their major departments. It would "seem to be approprSe 
from II It, TVl Stataments » ^ «» operational statementf evolving 
SJlKETi- 8 ? ^f 8 : T ^ e Seneral goals are important, and should 5 
L t i" hed firSt; thlS 18 What ha » e " 8 ±n ™W libraries s but the 
effort often stops at that point without setting more specific objectives. 

Objectives statements have been prepared on national, regional, state 

t ^ o 6 ; J'- f ny ° f the dements prepared initially f s national ' 
statements of objectives seem applicable to local facilities. 

h . The Quest for Mora Bp^i fje Objectives 

that il™ nti ° n f e ^ ier > »?* Ubrary objective statements are so general - 
SrfomaLffi r ^ at , VSly X " tle Value fOT of measuring library" 

w ( +W ^ ? egrM *° WhiCh thS Htoar y 18 these objec/ 

tives J . One author notes that 

Tho major difficulty concerning the stated public and 
university library objectives is that they do not yield 
criteria for evaluating alternative policies. They are 
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not helpful in determining how well the library is 
performing nor how proposed plans and alternative 
decisions may affect this performance, (Hamburg) 

There are many reasons why a library's objectives are stated in general' 

bf^m.if; 0nly + the /'° St SMeral statemsnts s twd a chance of anoroval 
to 1 If ^stees or governing boards; general statements "don't have 
to be changed very often, but more specific objectives might hav, to he 
frequently modified at some inconvenience; some library administrate' ■ 
would prefer the freedom and flexibility of very general mission " Sail- 
merits). However, it is both possible and desirable, and in some cases 
necessary to be more specific in the formulation of objective statements. 
As some librarians have already discovered, the recent retirement at 
?PpL?T^ e K tal leV6lS t0 USe ProsraJn Planning and Budgeting Gys terns 
i? ItLl f y aanaSeWent re P° rtin 8 Purposes requires the formulation 

of rather specific objective statements. 

Where possible, objective statements should be oast in operational 

J5%i Ir /^T that Pemlt S ° me measuranMt ^ enumeration of the" 
extent of fulfillment of the objective. Examples of such specific 

!! a - em ! nu " ar« x those prepared by Kemper and the Nebraska Library Commission 
as part of a s* at evade master plan; a few examples of which are given below: 

By January 28, 1977, the needs' of; 

1. 90$ of talking-book' oriented individuals will be satisfied bv 
special residence and direct library service at the state, network" or 
regional level. 

2. 25$ of talking-book oriented individuals will be satisfied by 
first class library service in the region. 

By January 28 , 1977, the needs of: 

1. 351 of 5-16 year olds, non-students , will be satisfied by first 
cj,ass library service at local levels. 

2. 50$ of 5-16 year olds, non-students, will be satisfied- by first 
class library service at the regional levels . , 

3. 50* of 5-16 year olds, non-students, will be satisfied by second 

?^o.i ^ + Ser f Ca f tthS l0Cal l8Vel Vith supplementary 1 Ibrary Service 
through a first class library within their community or at" the regional 
level. - 

By January 28, 1977, the needs of: 

1. 25% of job-related adults and researchers vil3 be satisfied by 
first class library service at the company or organization level. 

2, (>()% of .Job-related adults and research*™ will be nutiuf led by 
second class library nerv^'e at the company or organ I suUon \ovol. 
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By the end of May. ko% of pupils who have' had a regular 
instructional program in library skills by a qualified 

in ™ y / ? me;; '' a - r Vil1 <?«*>nstrat e increased ability 
in using nbrary resources (i , e , oa rd catalog, Dewey 
Decimal Classification system, basic reference materials - 
eoc.) dependent upon skill limitation for each grade" 

to ferine lilrarv e ob,St thlS 7** WhUe " ^ be rather ^"cult 

de'in^Sv wniJj °tl eC iT a in m0re s P ec±fic measurable terms, it is 



and 



Standards 



standSf^ a + n0m ° r a baBlS f ° r = om P^ison or evaluation. A 

«nS ,t f de f Snate any measure by which one judges a thing as authentic, 

Se^ur. nt tU St f ^ in &n0ther Way » 6 Staniard is ^ acknowledged ' 

no-m a °* COm5ar " on Quantitative or qualitative value; criterion; 
norm, a Q . egree or level of requirement, excellence, or attainment 



Liorary standards may be defined as the criteria by which... 
library services may be measured and assessed. They are 
determined by professional librarians in order to attain 
s and maintain the objectives they have set themselves - 
Standards may be interpreted variously as the pattern of 
an ideal, a model procedure, a measure for appraisal, a 
stimulus for future development and improvement and as an 
instrument to assist, decision and action not only by li- 
brarians themselves but by laymen concerned indirectly with 
the institution, planning, and administration of .. .library 
services. " (Hirsch) ~ ■ 

in T 5 nati0nal and local level, librarians have been interested 

iLnL^ 1 ;.' any FearSs m<L there have been ^ effort, to establish 

standards in one form or another: 

' ,• 

At its mid-winter conference of 1916, the American Library 
Association appointed a committee of five,... to study the 
matter of standardization of libraries and certification 
of librarians". (Blasingame, 1953) 

And as noted in a paper written over 20 years ago: 

Librarians individually and in meetings of the California 
Library Association have s over a period of time, called 
attention to the lack of, and need for, workable standards 
against which to measure library performance. ("California 
Public Library Standards Project") 
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The first formal standards for public libraries at the national level 
appeared in 1933, and have been promulgated by ALA at intervals since 
,hen with tne latest version published in 1966 and felt by many to 

SL 0 ?! d f e *' /a ! i0US £tatSS have ad °P ted lib ^y standards/but 
IZt- (Ma^^ Pa ia4^ Se c ? 8Ve b f^^aptation S of the national state- 
me n t a (Martin, 19,2). Standards documents have now been develoned or 
a national level for many types of libraries and library servu-es as 
indicated oy the following brief sample of publications.-' ' ' 

. ALA Standards for College Libraries, 

. ALA Standards for Junior College Libraries. ALA. .1960. 
. Minimum Standards for Public Library Systems* ALA. I066, 
. Objectives and Standards for Special Libraries, HIJV. 196k, 

. Standards for Children's Service in Public Libraries. ALA. 

. Standards for Library Functions at the State Level. ALA. 1970. 

.Standards of Quality for Bookmobile Service. ALA. 1963. 

. Young Adult Services in the Public Libraries. ALA. i960. 

-1 tend d t a o d -J SU ^ ly ^ rSferenoe to themselves as miRimuni standards, 
^^^^^^ ^ ^ 

Existing standards for libraries represent the "wisdom of 

i« B , 8eerS, u " b f arians aaeert from experience that certain 
measures should be achieved to have a "good" library It 
follows that these measures carry more weight amoru, other 
librarians than they do among nonlibrary author it it--, and 
the public at large, (l. Martin, 1972) 

test rfS£' 8 that *?? PreSSnt standa rds cannot provide a meaningful 

,° f thf , V ; iiU ° ° r ()Uu!i - of a specific library. For example, a n . r .. r ,. 
Uon me e"1b 8UeS f* ed volurae ^« ^t still have a very poor InTuZ 

books- !d r S£e ,\ Patr ° n re « i8t ^ion figures, but circulate 
few books, and have the suggested level of fiscal support, but spend t (>'.'■ 

lishly. It i, argued by some that~th e P standard ll *Ll n *nn 
sub e=tiv e , do not lend themselves to measurement, the results of "their 
X£?f- 1C ? may -^? be ^ e Producible, they do not include or consider enough 
""tne "v'fe Varia l leS (e,S ' Speci ^ in « ^1-etion sizes, without "conH (deration 
°ider loSi \?? ? y> ° r ,T tent ° f that Action), and they do not. con- 
rf 1 °= ai ub J« et ™. These charges are acknowledged, but countered by 
othor upokceman such aa Wheeler, who stated : 
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National standards , .set forth to contrast with local ^ 
performance, and adequately publicized, have doubtless 
done more— more promptly than any other device— to help 
good administrators improve conditions in nubile libraries 
(Wheeler) = ' 



The same point of view is expressed by D 



owns : 



There can be little doubt, however, that the overall 
effect of standards has been to upgrade libraries 
providing sub-standard institutions with yardsticks bv 
5 which to measure their deficiencies, (Downs) 

Some of the continuing criticism of the present type 0 f standards may be 
lessened as more work is done on the envelopment and testing of performance 
standards and other means of library evaluation. - - °rmance 

Much of the above discussion, and most of the current thinking about 
t^Tt B X \ f \ n thS fr£unework of national standards. However, it 
should be noted that there is also the point of view which says that li- 
brary specification, design, and evaluation efforts should be done locally 
ay .he people responsible for the funding and operation of facilities to 
serve locally-determined needs and priorities. Thus, if the trustees of 
a particular public library feel that the top priority service efforts" 
i or their library are to lend camping, recreation, and other leisure 
equipment, and to conduct and support a program of do-it-yourself and 
craft courses, then there is questionable meaning to an evaluation of 
this facility using non-local standards. That is, it may be inappropri- 
ate to apply a national standard to any library without some consideration 

e & iJj C% ° rS ', f * iS & 8 ° meVhat P arallel situation in the education 
field, that is, if a local community wanted its school to concentrate its 

f n S vocatlonal training, how appropriate are the national atan- 
cards and achievement tests? 

3. Specifications 

a. Present Practice 

Specif icationfl are the detailed and precise presentation of a plan 
or proposal for something. The chief designer of a proposed commercial 
airplane, for example, would be given many specifications such as number 
of passengers and crew, flight range, and altitude, maximum construction 
and operating costs, cruising speed, takeoff and landing distances and 
required food services, and would direct the design effort to meet those ■ 
specifications. The designer, working within the constraints of the 
specifications, generally has the freedom to develop many different de- 
signs that can meet the specif icationfl ; this ip possible because the 
specifications are usually written in a way that does not neeeaaarUv 
dictate the design. 
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A designer of an information system can work in the same way, if 
the corresponding specifications can be provided, Unfortunately , chore 
has been little success to date- in formulating or an Lculfttinj? nuch 
specification statement" for national library or information ^rvl^v, 
A number of people have suggested that it is not possible to develop 
any such specifications on a national level that would be meaningful 
for planning or design purposes * However, the next section of thin 
report provides some ixiitJU '. specification statements, primarily rui 
examples for further work, ana an indication of the feasibility of 
establishing such specifications, 

b, Sample Specifications for N ationa l Library and Information Servi c 

The approach taken for this exercise was to assume (contrary to tire- 
sent facts) that there were no public libraries or any other types of 
library or information services presently available for the people of 
this country. Given the additional reasonable assumption tlmt thero 
was a need throughout the country for such library and information ser- 
vices , the next step van to tell the designer and information* systems 
architects what to design, That is , what are the characteristics jv 
specifications for the national system that we want them to design. With 
this initial setting and problem assumptions 5 we could then say to tin* 
designers, "We want you to design a national library and information 
system that has the following features," The designers responding to 
this charges might then formulate some specifications such as the samples 
shown in Tables 3-5 . These samples do illustrate the fact that it is 
possible to develop such specifications. These tables could be expanded 
and refined with additional study efforts. 

The intent of the work described in this chapter was to explore the 
feasibility of establishing specifications for .national library and In- 
formation service. It does appear to be. quite feasible, although diffi- 
cult, to establish such specifications* The development of a full sot 
of specifications for national information services would take a con- 
siderable effort 3 and should be done in consultation with many con ^niod 
people, However ? it was possible for demonstration purposes to develop 
the starter list (Tables 3-5) of some sample specification statement!-: 
for demonstration purposes and to serve as a basis for; further d'ia::u:is ! onu 
on bhis topic. Most of the specifications in Tables 3-5 are based on 
previously-published statements from other sources. The specification 
statements are given in the general topic groupings of 1 ) facilities and 
services tc be provided; 2) patron's access to facilities and servicuti; 
and 3) holdings of the facilities and services, 
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After reviewing the literature and the background of <hl i -■ 
objectives, standards, r.r ?;,eeifi rations , tun atLer.wt.tn..- to lvw . 
ttn-aw* specifications, «v:V*r«: points rather dear- 

1. Even with thdir 1 kuted utility for evaluation nurposer, , 
would be worthwhile to continue the effort to Upgrade !a ar.y or the , ,„ 
; -f. naao ^' ftwidaras -iiseusaed in the report, "exuding their ,;,".,>,, 
anrt incorporating the iatsst thinking regarding the" «eneml fun-ti !fl ' 
and objectives of public information services. 

, f" f* would bp Possible to develop a complete cot of rtenni nii- 
objects, stanl-ds, or specification statements during if- e.nr •,, 

0- such a brief effort as; this preliminary study. 

••• is very aiffieult -o formnlate specification stuWnLn M,,t 
ire bctl general er.cUgh to rover moat .situations, an well , u , , n eH.>. "" 
enougr -no be used aa a basis, for design or evaluation effort,/, v.. J. ...... 

1- w aces seem to be definitely worth the effort to continue the „tt,.,„i ' ' 
to develop such specifications, at both the local and national levels. 

li . 'itie National Conanission on Library and Information Scier.^. : ., 
tae appropriate organization to teke the lead in this nation,-! .,ypi«„ 
planning effort, and la encouraged to do so, 
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APPENDIX A. REVIEW OP LITERATURE RELATING TO OBJECTIVES OR 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR FUTURE (POST-1975) LIBRARY SERVICES 

Victor Rosenberg and Gilda R. Ferolman 

Library user studies have been made for decades and in recent years 
have shown a rapid growth rate, Although many nubile libraries have 
conducted their own small-scale surveys, relatively few extensive report*- 
nave been completed regarding public libraries. Computerized information 
systems have, on the other hand s been studied in detail. The proliferation 
of such reports reflects the funding patterns of the federal government - 
Federal policy has favored the technologically advanced information systems 
when contracting for research, rather than funding projects to research 
issues relating to more traditional library services. 

One problem which arises when dealing with various studies of library/ 
information systems is the lack of a standard methodology . Although gen- 
erally studies adhere to social science techniques, absence of a' standard 
methodology is a deterrent to evaluating results. Conclusions cannot be 
compared validly when there is no standard methodology that makes proce- 
dure:;^ in the studies themselves comparable. 

A major fault in most library use studies is the absence of information 
about the non-user. The studies generally reiterate well-established char- 
acteristics of users: young, well educated, middle class, etc. One can 
deduce from the evidence on users who the non-user is: probably older, 
little educated, lower or upper class, etc. However, these characteristics 
do not reveal why the non-user fails to take advantage of library services. 
Instead of repeating definitions of the user, research reports might attempt 
to define the non-user and to discover how the library has failed to meet 
his needs and how the library could serve him in the future. 

The literature also lacks definitive and substantive works on the role 
of the library in society with respect to other agents providing information, 
such as the mass media and other competing institutions. Questions espe- 
cially arise as to the appropriateness of the library in providing non-print 
media services (especially film and videotape) on a large scale. This prob- 
lem relates to the problem of defining the non-user and his reasons for not 
patronizing the library- if he gets his information from mass media sources, 
the library, in order to serve him, might have to move in that direction. 

Recent literature on surveys, plans, and projections pertaining to 
library and information services reflects trends toward consolidation of 
resources, state and regional planning, and considerable analysis of users 1 
needs and requirements. State and regional surveys consider demographic 
factors (existing and projected) such as population, educational , finan- 
cial and industrial patterns as parameters, for providing library services. 
Statewide studies include Baillie (l) (Idaho), Foust and Tower (8) (Indi- 
ana), Ga\er (9) (New Jersey), Martin (13) (Pennsylvania), Nebraska Pub- 
lic, Library Commission (19) (Nebraska), Nelson Associates (20) (Colorado), 
Stevenson (23) (Arizona). Hike's (28) annotated bibliography encompasses 
statewide .surveys and plans from 19 56-67. Regional-- studies define their 
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geographic areas in various ways* Foust and Hughes (?) divide Indiana 
into ik regions, for example. Services to urban areas are studied by 
Bundy (M* who covers the Baltimore^Washington metropolitan area; 
Campbell (6), who discusses library planning in large urban areas in 
various countries; Monat (18) et. al., who discuss cities in Pennsvi^ 
van i a . 



The national picture is assessed in Mathews and Lacy (15), which 
describes social factors relating to library services on a broad scale, 
and in Mendelsohn and Wingerd (16), which reviews large scale studies 
from 19^9-67 , emphasizing information on users and non-users . The 
Stanford Research Institute proposal (22) outlines issues related to 
public library analysis and future federal policies, Important for all 
libraries and information services is definition and analysis of the 
community and target groups to be served. Essays: in Bundy and Goodstein 
(5) provide a general overview of the public library in relation to 
adolescents, suburbanites, urban blacks, labor, and the radical right. 
Bonser and Wentworth (3) divide Indiana's adult population into four 
groups according to occupation (general, business and industry, agri- 
culture, labor), to analyze its information needs and libraries' re- 
sponge in fulfilling the needs, Meyer and Rostvold (IT) analyze the 
public library's role in satisfying information needs of business and 
industry. White (25) assesses information use patterns of town and 
country planners in the United Kingdom, Wysocki, for the International 
Council of Scientific Unions (12), is concerned only with the needs of 
scientific users , 

^ There are innumerable other studies of libraries, library systems s 
specialized information systems and users, Atkin's (26) bibliography 
covers use studies of public, school, and academic libraries from 1950-* 
November 1970. Jonikas' (27) bibliography concentrates on public li- 
brary surveys from 1915-1957. Bates' (g) paper provides a i.-rrative 
discussion of user studies through 1969, arranged according to type of 
study. As mentioned above, Rike's (28) bibliography includes only state- 
wide library surveys and plans, 

The literature on library and information services planning and 
methodology draws heavily from social science research. Garrison (31) 
is one of the earlier compilations of papers describing methodologies 
for library and information services, Bundy and Wasserman (30) is an- 
other compilation concentrating on theoretical aspects of research 
methods, Griffith (33) also has compiled papers on research approaches, 
covering both traditional library services and specialized information 
systems, Ooldhor (32) uses methodology from the social sciences to 
present research methods for studying library/inf ormation systems. 
Walker has^included in hU bibliography works from other disciplines 
applicable to the library field, 
J 

; Brown (29) refers to specialized information systems in her scheme 
for 'Redesign" based on use^s \ requirements , but the general scheme may 
be applied, to traditional library services, Urbach (38) also considers 
user studies as input "or modifying and designing systems, Taylor (37) 
concentrates on requirements in planning an information center". Werner 



(39) et . al* take the special atmosphere of an outpatient environment 
to design an information system for the scientific user, Planning for 
more traditional library services is discussed in Penna (35) , who strconea 
the lesser-developed countries * but also considers problems in industrial- 
ized nations, 

Methodology for library surveys is reviewed and described in detail 
in Line (3*0 » who presents an integrated discussion, and in Tauber and 
Stephens (36) , who offer conference papers covering specific aspects of 
the survey, Closely related to the survey method is Richardson et. a.L. * 
covering important features of interviewing techniques, 
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Baillie, Stuart, Libraries for Toi^rrov; a Ten- Year Plan for Public 
Library Development j^L^dg^Q » Denver , Colo". : " Univers itv q«' ^ " 
Denver, 1963, 1^-5 pp. '"" ** 

"It is the purpose of this survey to outline ways and means by 
which all of the citizens of Idaho may have public library service 
. ...[Tjhis goal, ..might be attained by 1973 /ten years hence." 
(p. 2) The report summarizes state trends in copulation and edu- 
cation, state and national trends in public library services, 
technological and population changes, and cost projections . ? A 
regional plan for Idaho public library development and a state 
grant-in-aid plan pre detailed. Statistical data and additional 
information on organization and administration of the Idaho State 
Library are offered* 

Bates, Marcia J. User Studies: a Review for Librarians and Informatio n 
Scientists , ED-1U7 738, " [Berkeley], 1971/ 60 p. 

This work reviews l8l user studies published through 1968 (with -some 
1969 works) in a narrative fashion, dividing studies into the fol- 
lowing categories! catalog use; reference use; library circulation 
(materials use); browsing and in-library use; use of the library as 
a whole; characteristics of library users vs. non-users; user know- 
ledge of library and literature; attitudes toward users held by, 
librarians; availability of materials and mobility of users; infor- 
mation-gathering habits of scientists; Informal information transfer 
among scientists; use of formal sources of scientific information; 
sociological and environmental factors in scientific Information 
seeking; information-gathering habits of the general public; the 
information system as a whole; methodology and philosophy of user 
studies * 

Bonser, Charles F. f and Jack B, Wentworth, A Study of Adult information 

Needs in Indiana , Indiana Library Studies Report No. 3, Blooming ton: 
[Indiana State Library] 1970* 127 pp. 

This report studies the major adult markets for public library 
services in Indiana, dividing the population into four basic groups: 
general public; business and industry ; agriculture; and labor, The 
following areas are considered, comparing the average library user 
vis-a-vis the general public: socioeconomic characteristics; reading 
habits; opinions of libraries and library services; opinions concerning 
financing of public libraries; response by occupation group. The 
business and industry survey includes discussion of areas of need 
for information, availability and sources of information , The section 
on farmers and labor considers, among other topics, the use of public 
libraries as a source of information for agribusiness and organized 
labor, criticisms of libraries , and how services' to these groups can 
be expanded. Major conclusions are drawn from the findings. 



h t 3undy , Mary Lee* Metropolitan Public Library Users; a Report of n Su rvey 

of Adult Library Us e in the Maryland Bait imore-Washinp ton M etropali tan 
Area . [College Park? 5 Md.]: University of Maryland School of Library 
and Information Services, 196S. 130 pp s 

This use study encompasses 100 library units in metropolitan "Maryland 1 a 
eight library systems. Scope and method are described* Each system 
is explored in terms of its background , including demographic, fin- 
ancial, and educational patterns and the nature and rates of chan^eii 
adopted. The profile of library users factors influencing library 
use, what patrons think of public libraries, and inter-library luie? 
are detailed. Implications are included* Three appendices provide 
the questionnaire used, a bibliography of sources of information 
about Maryland, and a bibliography* of public library user studies* 
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Bundy, Mary Lee, and Sylvia Goodstein, eds . The Library's Public 

Revisited , Student Contribution Series No, 1. [College Park?, 
" Md. ] : University of Maryland School of Library and Information 
Services, 1967- BU pp. 

The papers presented in this volume do not represent user studies per so 
but explore various social groups and the public library's role 
in meeting their needs. Contents include: John ft. Vajda, "Adol- 
escence: Another Viewpoint"; Gilda Nimer , "The Suburban Reality 
and Its Implications for the Role of the Public Library" ; Nancy 
Corrigan, "The Urban Negro and the Library" ; Sylvia Goodstein, 
"Labor and Libraries"; and Mary Ann Hague, "The Radical Right 
and the Library," 

Campbell, H,C. Metropolitan Public Library Planning Throughout the 

World t International Series of Monographs in Library and Information 
Science, vol, 5- Oxford, Eng.: Pergamon Press, 196?. 168 pp, 

The first three chapters assess the public library and planning 
in relation to the metropolitan area and municipal government. 
Subtopics include the metropolis in the 20th century, public 
library goals, determining needs of readers, finance, role of 
metropolitan and local authorities and planning agencies, and 
need for long-range planning* Library planning in four large 
metropolitan areas (London, New York, Los Angeles , Tokyo /Yokohma) , 
in seven areas with 2"k million population, and In eight areas 
with 1-2 million population Is described in 3 chapters. The final 
chapter , '"Metropolitan library planning in the future," considers 
the pattern of libraries and systems in both underdeveloped and 
advanced nations. Index* 

Foust, James D, , and Warren R, Hughes . Regional Supply and Demand f or 
Li b rary _S er vic es, Indiana Library Studies Report No, 6. Bloom- 
ington : [Indiana State Library] 1970 , UG pp. 

The authors have defined fourteen relevant geographic planning 
regions in Indiana to inventory the present library facilities 
and project the need for future resources based on population 
forecasts. Existing library and information services are assessed 
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in terns of '.he following: public libraries; college, institutional 
ana susufes! libraries; school libraries; and special services. 
"Uturct denan.i iVr librarv' uervices are projected only in terms; of 
book circulation:. . Regional expenditure, implications for 'future* 
library r.eeds are evaluated. , The equation used to predict future 
circulation * presented in detail in an anrandix, 

8. Koust, ■'■;.>■<.■:: C. and Carl B. Tower. General E conomic and Demographic 

MsMmiM^M^JbSl?^ Ind iana L ibrary Services , Indiana 

Library Studies import No, 5- Bloomington ■ [Indiana State Library] 
1970. 58 pp. , ~ ' 

This report inventories present demographic variables re] evant to 
dl "f Ubrary serviceG in Indiana, and makes forecasts through 
A yb'J. I he state's population projections are made with anchagis" 
on trie total Indiana population from 1970 to 1990, age ami' -.•:•>: 
variables, and projected geographic distribution. Educational 
attainment, personal income, and employment are echer areas covered. 

9. Gaver Mary Virginia, ed. Statewide Library Planning., ^h, iw . T ^» y 

Example. New Brunswick, N.J. : [Rutgers University Press] I969 . 168 pp 

Nine papers presented at this symposium out lino and evaluate New 
jersey's statewide plan resulting from a survey of all types of 
libraries m the state. Of particular importance for future Planning 
ol library and information services are the following: RalnhV 
Conamc, The Public Library: Today and Tomorrow," (np. 67^3 i„_ 
eluding comments) which discusses expected future trends in'the citie- 
and implications for public libraries: Miibrev r.. Jones "School " 
Media Programs: Progress, Obstacle, and Promising Development*" 
l?p. 45-66 with comments) which considers evaluation, demonstration 
programs, dissemination of program results, and leadership, direction 
and technical support' as important in effective future planning- 
and James R. Watson, "Manpower Implications of New Jersey's State 
Plan (pp. 121-11*5, with comments) which identifies fundamental 
characteristics of modern personnel and manpower systems and how 
these should apply to staffing in the library field, present and 
future . 

10. Goldberg, Dorothy L, The Public Library and the Student; Report of a 

Federally Funded Pro h . Niagara Falls, !•:.".: Nioga Library System 
I969. 176 pp. ■ " 

The purposes of this project were "to make the most efficient use 
of reference resources and materials useful to students in public 
libraries and, to provide supplementary materials on short-term 
loan to public libraries on request." (p. 1) Accordingly, Part I 
the user survey, includes statistics on use and subgroupings of 
users in the public library; similar information on users and non- 
users ^ in the secondary school, Part II, the public library-school 
relations project, details the coordinated program and services 
established among public and secondary school libraries; reactions 
to the project by school librarians and teachers; and recommendations 
of the advisory committee. Detailed statistical tables on library 
use appear in an appendix. 
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11. Holt, Raymond M, Focusing Lib rary Serine Or^ hr, ^nn^^^^^,. 
An Evaluation of an L SCA Demonstration Tm'.ect r^ari.^' u,„i 
£OTona. Del Mar, Ca. : Raymond M. Holt \ n a' Associates , \mfr~ 
299 pp. 

This report evaluates an experimental "outreach Drojeet" to meet 
the information needs of representatives of business and industry. 
Major findings, conclusions, and recommendations of the Meyer and 
Rostvold market survey are included. Descriptions of 

ail phases of the demonstration project (direct mailings of a 
business news bulletin, visitation progi-am, project publications, 
public information program) are detailed. The study also covers 
prospects for interlibrary cooperation, untried ideas, effects of 
the project on participating libraries, a user study focusing on 
the businessman's response to the progr^. a nd a proposal for a 
permanent program integrated with the cooperating" libraries ' other 



12, International Council of Scientific Unions* Abstracting Board, Studies 
of Users 1 Needs , by Adam Wysocki, ICSU Pull Board Meetings, Point 
T of the Agenda, London: the Council? July 1967. 23 

This report is concerned with "problems Q f broadly apprehended studio 
on the users 1 needs, a concept which emby&ees multi-aspect investi- 
gations on the sources and services of scientific information, from 
the point of view of one user or of a group of users." ( n. 3) 
Methods of investigation discussed ir xude division of users into 
categories j division of the needs in J categories; questionnaires, 
diaries-, interviews , and observations- The main emphasis is on 
scientific specialists as users but conclusions and criticisms 
of investigative techniques may be applied to other populations. 
Bibliography of use studies, (2k items s 1956-67 ) 

13* Martin 5 Lowell A, Progress and Problems of Pennsylvania Libraries,! __a 

Re-survey . Pennsylvania State Library Monograph No. 6, Harrisburg: 
Pennsylvania State Library, 1967* 59 Pp - 

lk m Maryland, State Department of Education* Division of Library Development 
and Services. Toward Total Library Service: an Action Program for 
Library Development in Maryland . Baltimore, 1972. [7f>] pp. 

This state plan reviews current status of Maryland librarian a nd 
identification of needs for the State Library Agency s public lib- 
raries, state interlibrary network, school media services ^ services 
1o the institutionalised, the blind, and the physically handicapped. 
The report also outlines assessments of needs ; goals and objectives; 
and priority programs. 
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• M&th *'? S ' Vir ^ ni ' 4 - nd Dan Lac y* Sesponse to Change: American ^/Vnvin, 

in the Severities- Indiana Library Studies] Reuort No, 1, 21oo::r^tov 
[Indiana State Library] 1970. U U pp, 

This report draws heavily from, the author s 1 earlier resort Social 
Change and the Library, 19^ 5-^0 (prepared under a sub -contract* 
to th- National Book Committee and submitted to the National Advisory 
Commission on Libraries in 1967), using national trends "as a 
framework to the Indiana- oriented study of library futures/' (foreword) 
Social changes stressed are growth and redi -but ion of the population: 
growth of knowledge and recorded information changing educational 
and occupational patterns; emergence of the c onanuni c at 1 ons-c-ntered 
culture; and the library ! s response to all of the above issues. 
Other areas covered include financial problems: appropriate appli- 
cations of technology; planned sharing of resources; libraries as 
agents of change; library responsibilities in the next decade. " 

Mendelsohn, Harold, and Karen Wingerd, The Use of Libraries and Conditions 
that Promote their Use; a Report to the National Advisory Commission " 
on Libraries, Washington, D.C. : Office of Education Bureau of Research, 
1967, [120] pp. 

This report considers public and academic library use with recommen- 
dations following the findings, A literature search covered large 
scale studies from 1949-1967. The authors review their collective 
findings related to users and non-users. A Gallup poll investigated 
attitudes towards , and use of, libraries among adults. Personal 
interviews and questionnaires were techniques used in determining 
attitudes and opinions of Ik library experts regarding library and 
usage* The conclusions and recommendations point out limitations 
in library usage research 5 recommendations for improvement , and need 
of libraries to re-examine their roles in a changing society. 

Meyer , Robert S., and Gerhard N. Bostyold. The Library and the Economic 
Community; a Market Analysis cf Information Needs "of Business 'ejid" 
I ndustry in the Communities of Pasadena and Pomona, " California . 
[Walnut Creek, Ca. ] 1969, [ihk] pp. 

This report transmits information on public library service to 
business and industry. Interviews , questionnaires , and related 
studies were considered. Sections analyze information needs and 
sources of supply; use of the public library by businessmen; role 
of the public library in serving the economic community; evaluation 
of the public library; methods of support from the economic com- 
munity; cooperative relationships for total library resources; and 
a demonstration project is proposed. References are included, 

Monat, William R, s Lawrence K, Pettit, and Philip M. Clark, The Public 

Library and Its Com munity; a Study of the Impact of Librar y Servicer, 
in Five Pen nsylvania Cities , Pennsylvania State Library Monograph 
Series, no, 7* [University Park, Pa,]: Institute of Public Admini- 
stration, Pennsylvania State University, 1967. 16*2 pp. 

This study provides an assessment of the public library in Pennsyl^ 
vania in relation to the following issues: composition of the 
library's public; attitudes of library users and non^users toward 
^.he public library; determination of how well the library meets 
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the needs of its users and the community it serves; the public 1 s 
use of the library; determination of the library's role as servi cc* 
agency and its place within the total community . Demographic, 
relit deal , and corunu'nity attitude variables are defined and con- 
sidered in identifying library users and non-users ; tables sxnrenr; i m r 
findings are nrovided . Implications of the findings are discus yen 
in the concluding chapter, In general, many findings of Berelaon'i? 
classic study are still found valid, 

Nebraska Public Library Commiss/ on* Nebraska Libraries Face the Future ; 
a KeDort of r Corner eh ens i ve Survey * Lincoln: the Commission n 191)1 * 
137 pp. _ *~ ™~ 

This survey inventories the existing services in all of Nebraska's 
libraries (public , academic, school) , and the gc r "ices of the Web. Pub I 
Lib* Comm. Population , economic and governmental trends are dis- 
cussed with assessment of their impact on future library services 
and development* Results of the survey are included; general re- 
commendations for future library planning are made* 

Nelson Associates, New Directions in Library Service for Colo^au; 

Report of a Survey Undertaken fo r the Col orado State Libiar y* N uw 
York: Nelson Associates , 19 6 5 • [89] pp . 

Findings and r e c ommendat i on s of this! study cover public, academic, 
and state agency .library resources and needs, and implications for 
a coordinated state program* Section I , -library development in 
Colorado, considers population patterns and industrial signposts 
in assessing needs and prospects. Section II covers state-f ederai 
funded programs; Section III , financial implications of such programs; 
Section IV, administration of State Library; and Section V, steps 
toward implementation of major recommendations s both immediate and 
future* Three appendices cover estimated costs, a system development, 
and the grant-in-aid program formula for the proposed public library 
system program* 

Shaughnessy, Thomas W. Progress and Problems of Pennsylvania Libraries: 
a Re-Survey* Appendix* a Study of Distance and Time as Factors 
Influencing the Use of District Center Libraries. Hi to, 

"The present f 19fi7 Re-survey f has two essential purposes: To 
determine the extent to which the 1958 Pennsylvania library pro- 
gram has been achieved; to propose a revised or new program to meet 
present and emergency library needs in the Commonwealth, if (p. I) 
The 1958 report is summarized with reasons for its inapplicability 
for 1967 through the 1970' s* The present aid the predictable future 
are studied in terms of population, economic s and educational 
trends ; emerging demands on libraries; changing organization and 
methods of library service. Among other topics, the report examines 
the lack of local public library service; small said weak libraries; 
inter-library loan; the public library's limited social base; role 
of distinct centers; and ctatewide development of resources. Re- 
commendations are based on the survey's findings and projections 
made. The appendix covers user evaluation and user characteristics 
in addition to studying time and distance factors. 
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Stanford Research Institute. Analysis of the Public Library a nd T m - 
plic ations for Federal Policy, Part 0n~eehnieal~Pr O V^1 
Proposal no. :!RU-7^-l»9. Submitted by MUan" Radovic . Stanford: 
the Institute, 1972. 39 pp. 

•This proposal sets as its objective "an examination and assessment 
of selected aspects of public libraries that will result <n a 
practical plan for an analytical design and data collection 
methodology to be applied in a later study," Emphasis is on 
issues relevant to potential future federal policies. Method 
of approach, as outlined, includes review of the current state 
of public libraries; formulation of effectiveness definitions 
and criteria; outline of alternative futures; assessment of 
federal support alternatives; preparation of analytical design 
and data collect .ion plan. 

Stevenson. Grace Thomas. Arizona Library Survey, a Comprehensive Study 

of Liorary Services in Ari zo na with a Prelection for Future Berviee R 
Tempe: Bureau of Educational Research and Services' Arizona State "~~ 
University, 1963. 272 pp. 

This report covers the present state of library service in Arizona-- 
a forecast of future needs and resources to meet these needs- and ? 
a comprehensive plan for statewide library services. Inventories 
of collections, personnel;, physical facilities and budgets for 
public, school, academic, and special libraries are included. 
Services of the State Department of Library and Archives are de- 
scribed. Demographic data given encompasses population growth 
trends and projections, geographical distribution of the "population, 
and a brief description of economy and government. A recommended 
plan for Arizona library services is detailed (pp. 92-100). 
Bibliography. 

Ward, Margaret. A_ Plan for the Chico Public Library, 1962 to 1985; a 

Study with Recommendations^ [Sacramento] California State Library 
1962. | ] i . ' ' ' - 

This study considers the Chico General Plan, outlining long-range 
plans for the city in light of its impact on library service. 
Principles for city planning have been used as the approach to 
forecast library needs over a 20-30 year period to suggest policies 
to satisfy needs, and to state alternative courses of action to 
carry out the policies. Recommendations cover building progrs .1 
and organization for service, community service, materials , 'personnel, 
organization and control of materials. Sections encompass factors 
affecting library .service of the study in Chico in I96I; description 
and evaluation of the Chico Public Library in I96I, forecast of popu- 
lation, economic and physical growth of Chico, 1962-1985 , including 
factors affecting library service; and needs of the Chico Public 
Library, 19G2-O5, as measured by library standards. 
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2 5 , Vh its ? Br en da.. Planners and I n format i on ; a He port o f_ao [revest 1 gat, j on 
Into Information Provision in Town and Country Planning , 1,1 br a ry 
Association Research Public at i or n s 3* London- Library Auisocl at ! on , 
1970, [1T?1 PP- 

This report details a survey of town and country planners in the 
United Kingdom to determine their present use of various information 
sources in order to assess information requirements and propose 
an information service, Operational, probleH]-s**vlvin/.% 

current awareness, quick reference , and unpublished information use 
patterns are studied , methodology is also presented, A survey of 
library resources is similarly described, Recommendations to im- 
prove provision of planning information are included (pp. 117-1P6) 
and designated as short-, medium- , long-term, or future. 

Bibliographies 

26, Atkin, Pauline. "Bibliography of Use Surveys of Public Libraries, 1950- 
Nov, 1970," Library and Information Bulletin , no, lh (1971), 1-8:" 1 . 



Use studies of public, school , and academic libraries in the United 
Kingdom, United States, and Canada are classified in a subject 
scheme (the CRG scheme for library science), with an alphabetical 
subject index included. Use studies of special libraries are excluded . 
Informative annotations are provided for most entries . 



27. Jonikas , Peter* Bibliography! of Public Library Surveys Contained in the 



Collections of the University of Chicago Library... and the Headquarters 
Library of the American Library Association , Chicago: American 
Library Association Office for Adult Education, 1958, 28 1. 

This bibliography includes 280 surveys from 1915-1957 5 categorized 
in two parts : general surveys and those of particular departments 
or problems. The latter part is further subdivided as follows: 
building and location; branches' and extension- projects and programs 
for library planning ; library users (including opinion surveys and 
hearings ) , and readers 1 services; organisation ond administration; 
personnel; other particular departments; statistical reports; and 
miscellaneous. Two indexes provide access by region 3 state and 
place, and by population group served. 



28, Hike 5 Galen E. Statewide Library Surveys and Development Plans; an 

Annotated Bibliography, 1956-1967 - Illinois State Library Research 
Series No, lU, Springfield: Illinois State Library, 1968 , 105 pp. 



All known statewide library surveys and development plans published 
between Jan, 1, 1956 and Dec, 31, 1967 are included 5 arranged alpha- 
betically by stati and chronologically within each state. Some 
regional surveys also have been included, Background and summary 
of each entry is provided. An appendix cites publications bearing 
1968 imprints , 
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Methodology 

29 ' S^own, Pstricia L. "Redesigning Information System?/' Journal of Fy«temR 
Management. 7!s (Jan, 1972), 26-31. ~~ — — ~ 

The author outlines three phases in evaluating adequacy of current 
systems, ard subsequently recommending and planning 'changes to 
improve services and efficiency. The analysis phase includes 
definition of mission and objectives, examination of systems, 
and operational analysis. The evaluation phase encompasses study 
of users and services , examination of inputs, review of storage 
and handling 5 and specification of system requirements, The 
design phase is development of the improvement plan, Emnhasis 1 
is given to a systems approach, 

30, Bundy , Mary Lee, and Paul tfasserman, eds . Reader in Research Metho ds 

for Librarianship. Reader Series in Library and Information Science. 
Washington, D.C.: Mi croc ard Editions, 1970, 363 pp. 

This volume contains 28 papers covering theoretical bases of research, 
conceptual approaches 5 research design, methodology, and environment 
of research. Of particular interest in approaching user studies, 
determination of needs, and planning of library/information services 
are the following articles: Philip H. Ennis ; "The Study of the Use 
and Users of Recorded Itoowledge" (pp. 137-lUU) ; William J, Paisley, 
"Information Needs and Uses 11 (pp. 11*5-150 ) ; and Richard H. Orr et. 
al. 9 "Development of Methodologic Tools for Planning and Managing 
Library Services," (pp. 186-191) Bibliographies cover social science 
research methodology and library research, 

31. Garrison, Guy, ed. "Research Methods in Librarianship," Library Trends 

13 (July, 196k ) , I-1U9. 

■ The following papers in this issue are applicable to studying, 
methodology for library and information science projects: Maurice 

* F. Tauber s fr Survey Method in Approaching Library" Problems ,, (pp, 15-30), which 

• Provides a general discussion of the nature, approaches , limitations and 
results of the survey in relation to individual libraries and systems ; 
David R. Krathwohl, "Experimental Design in Educational Research," 

(pp. 5^-67) , which considers variables, hypotheses, and the function 
. ' of experimental "design; Patricia Knapp, "The Methodology - Results 

of the Monteith Pilot Project" (pp. 8U-102), which describes anthro- 
pological and sociological research techniques used in investigating 
library competence and use of students; Mary Virginia Gaver , "Research 
on Effectiveness of Elementary School Libraries" (pp. 103-116),, which 
describes development of research design, application and administra- 
tion of certain measures; and Frank L. Schick, "The Coordinated Col- 
lection and Individual Use of Library Statistics" (pp. 117-125) , which 
discusses the role of statistics in library research. 
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32 * Go Id h or , Herbert* An Int roduction to Scientific Research j.n i.ihrar iansh i n > 

Distributed by lilini 'Jnion Bookstore, Champaign, III, f Wanh i ngton ] : 
L\ S , Of f i ne of Education, Huroau of Research, ] Oho , ?n \ pp, 

Part I, "The logical design of a scientific research study covers 
the scientific method of inquiry; application of scientific research , 
to librariansliip; role of theory; hypothesis; causation and proof, 
Part II, "The collection and analysis of data," includes hirstor ic?.i.l 
research; survey research, statistical methods; experiment a I research; 
analysis, interpretation, and presentation. The author draws on 
methodology from other fields, stressing useful and relevant tech- 
niques for studies related, to libraries and librar i unship, Reluct <*d 
'references and bibliography, 

13. Griffith , Belver , ed , "Improving library Services to Users: Some Houourcli 
Approaches , " Drexel Library Quarterly , Y (January , 19Y1 ) , i-C l ) . 

This issue presents seven papers which focus on the possible con- 
tributions of research to improving library and information services. 
Diana L. Davis 5 '"New Approaches to Studying Library Use , " ( pp. h-l£ ) , 
considers methodology of studies dealing with scientific and technical 
information users, and how the methodology might be applied to general 
library situations, Mary Hilda Lbert , "Contrasting Patterns of 
Specialized Library Use," (pp , 13-27), summarizes recent major studies 
of specialized users and examines their methodologies and results, 
Priscilla Rose , "Innovation and Evaluation of Libraries and Library 
Services/' (pp. 28-Ul), emphasizes the need for research in designing 
and evaluating information systems; problems, methods, and techniques 
of measurement and evaluation are covered, Suzanne Y . Pel ten , "Atti- 
tudes and Values Associated with Information," (pp, h2-h'{ ) reviews 
the needs of determining the social context of information and the 
various parts of the total information institution in science, 
Elaine Zaremba, ""'"Public Library Surveys," (pp, l»B-55) examines major 
problems associated with surveys. Paul Chervenie , "Library Catalogs 
in American Academic Libraries," (pp. 56-6^ ) discusses research on 
card catalog use and possible applications of information science 
techniques to the library catalog. Charlotte K. Lucas, "Considerations 
in Planning Special Libraries and Information Centers," (pp. hti-oO) 
discusses needs from the viewpoint of the scientist-user , 

3*4. Line, Maurice B, Library Surveys ; an Introduction to Their Use, Harming 
Procedure, and" Present ations [Hamden, Conn, ] : Archon Books; London ; 
Clive Bingley, 1967. lk6 pp* 

The nature and methodology of library surveys are discussed in terms 
of the surveys' purposes and uses; planning, including experimental 
design, sampling,' and political and economic aspects; collection of' 
information; processing and analysis of survey data; interpretation 
and presentation, A general bibliography, chapter bi hliograph 1 en , 
and a list of important surveys are included, Index, 
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' ■ Planning ( 33 a c\^ . „ 

Manual, for Libraries. li> n >\ e £«™ ■ ' Jn -co 



'if; : 

1711, • 



This book concentrated k J A a- ^ 

library and infonnati^ >i ^ ^ a / *thodciogy 0 f planning 
developed country. * vi*Vt* clal e tf hasis on A e«- 

of library services to kV* « ,s 6( ,A^ cover «l« Contribution 
planning; library plan^ 1 W„?^f s> f d .; he need/or 
niderations, and stratW ^CW'p i' ne to ° ' technical con _ 
Appendices consist "of ^ «// S^Ha^n^ library Planning, 
development in some deA}*'^ SSus&st l ibr&r ^ Planning and 
including Kathleen Mol^te^f h 4 Ih^k iz ?? p c ° untrlea ' 
States of America. '' ("p/v ''^X?* U^i^ SerVl ?f! ' ^ U njted 

. . ,..:■/ ■ / Bi t? traphy (PP. 83-87). 

36, Richardson, Stephen A., BaA «, ' *flV ' , n 

Interviewing: Tt . H Fo^^ t^W Wj. %hd » ^^^vid Klein, 

iyb5. 300 ' Wew yo BasiC Boo!iS ' 



jid inform a ti on thr- OU gh the 
Wing topics: the interview 



«.i.owci- process; cnarac,\i 'y s '«nt ar ,k „ 

topics under the quest W Q f i/gs ^ e r; m ^ respondents. Hub- 

responses ; openness veAV ^r 0 / aK lnClu % ^iteria for good 

antecedent relationship V <#<Oe 8 *> ^cedents, and lue 8tlon . 
encouragements, aliened \ ^ (lead f S questions); 

tions; achieving respoA \ i6Ww> a/ abruptions . content of ques- 
Selected Personality W 4 A^f |^ndi* Pfovides A Study of 

by Stephen A. Richards ^V<R J ^o s € S ^ftce Field Workers," 

1 ^ IrapF ^d mdex. 

37- Tauber, Maurice F. 5 and Irle^A f$ a ^ s s Je . Libv. ehi-r,, 

Columbia university ' n^^f?^' 

rork: Col-Ma ttei«r.^^/», S^'. 16 ' 

Fifteen papers in this {\s 'Va the n 

Library Surveys at (W JWXj W X P^** 

One 5 "Use of the Survey W ift' *Hty' o^ e " ^ ' 1963 \ &rt 
the 'library surveyTp^K S^^l^ SLH^L? 
management; surveying l*\W'*gwJs, * V %£?S °? C ^ 
library buildings ant f^W/% U ^ti^ U J e ^ 1 r £ Q 8erV f^J 



facilities, and'library ' W b T Vd f f ) 

Part II, "Special a P nro#«^ ^ton s 
considers academic , pub A" #\?Wji*J r iTXtTS^ 
and the value, effectiv^, sp4 t{ • ' n | ' 

instrument of administrAK vjrt?* ^^"^eS ^ 

ALA surveys at Columbia, i^:^ ^ ^^iT^i^oSL^ Ll!! 0 



^ surveys at Columbia, ^''M Csli^nia univ er ". 

sities are provided in rH'W/u^ S^sH rn nia r 

38. Taylor, Celianna I "The * A ,J e s ^ side rat iong in P lan „ing,' 
Westport, Conn.: Greerr/^A,^^ 1 ° nCe ' " 8 ' 



The information center is defined as "a unit organisation to supply 
information or substantive responses to users by making use of 
primary media , secondary media, and in some instances the originator 
of information, in order to supply appropriate responses . " Re vera] 
models of information systems are considered in relation to funda- 
mental strategies for evolving an information center , and in relation 
to procedures and aspects of the actual planning* 

Urbaeh, Peter F. "User Reaction as a System Design Tool at CFSTI" in 
Albert Bp Tonih , ed , % Information Retrieval: The User's Viewpoint, 
an Aid to Design , Fourth Annual National Colloquium on Information 
Retrieval, Philadelphia, May 3-^, 1967* Philadelphia: International 
Information, 1967 . Pp. 7-18. 

The author describes user studies conducted by the Clearinghouse 
for Federal Scientific and Technical Information ( CFSTI ) to develop - 
information for system design and modification. Various approaches 
ranging from the Interview where the user is asked to choose among 
alternatives, to controlled experiments where the user's behavior 
is observed* Formulation of hypotheses for studies is considered, 

Walker > Richard D. "Research Methods— A Selected Bibliography," Journal 
of Education for Librarianship , 7 (Spring, 1967 ( , 210-219* 

This bibliography contains 66 briefly annotated references in four 
sections: general introduction, probability; statistics; methods and 
techniques * Items have been selected from academic discipline?*! having 
sophisticated research methodology which may be applicable to library 
research problems. 

Werner 5 David J,, A Gerson Greenberg, and Martin Goldberg, "An Analysis 
of Decision-Making and Information Requirements .in an Outpatient 
Clinic Environment 5 ,f iri Jeanne B. North, ed. > Communication fo r 
Decislon^Makers . Proceedings of the American Society for Infor- 
mation Science, vol, 8. Westoort , Conn.: Greenwood, 1971 • i'p. 
kl~kh. 

This paper describes a research project to design an information 
system for physicians and other medical personnel in an output.! ont 
clinic* Theoretical aspects of decisions and information needs are* 
explained, followed by results of observational studies in the? 
clinic and subsequently revised methodology for redesigning tho 
information system. 



APPENDIX 3, SURVEY AND ASSESSMENT OF PLANNING METHODOLOGIES 
AND TECHNIQUES APPLICABLE TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF FUTURe"" 
LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICE OBJECTIVES 



Victor Rosenberg 



Planning fov the future requires information about current conditions 
and some methodological framework for making useful projections from the 
. current situation. In the recent past a number of generally accepted 
techniques have been developed in the social sciences. Each individual 
study is unique to a given situation, but the broad principles are 
generally followed, -The studies are usually conducted by a researchLr 
expert in the social sciences. The results are then provided to the 
policy maker in charge. 

Any attempt at predicting the future is to some extent forture telling 
Predicting the future on the basis of sophisticated analyses is better than 
the use of tea leaves., but in many eases it proves to be only minimally 
better. The problem with any forecast is that unforeseen events and " 
conditions can drastically affect the forecast. We proceed on the 
assumption, however, that the reliability of the data collected and the 
wisdom with which it is used determine the validity of the forecast, 

A forecast generally begins with an accurate and comprehensive study 
of the present conditions, facilities, and services. Demographic variables 
relevant to library services are surveyed and assessed, Demographic 
information of all types is available through the use of the census data, 
which are so comprehensive that many accurate projections can be made from 
them. For example, the projected distribution 5 years hence of all but 
pre-school shlldren can be accurately estimated by determining the age 
distribution of today's population. The number of children 5 years old 
m 1970 is an accurate estimate of children 10 years old in 1975. The 
reliability of demographic variables makes an examination of these factors 
a reasonable starting point for a study of library needs in the late 1970' s. 
The demographic data, while extremely useful, are not sufficient to provide 
needed projections for determining library service. 

To study the future needs for library service, the service Itself 
must be defined in some meaningful way. In many cases this corresponds 
to the assessment of goals for the particular library. When a group of 
libraries are studied they must be categorized according to type of service, 
e.g. elementary school, public-adult, special, etc. A reasonable procedure 
might be to categorize libraries into classes and then to determine the 
objectives of that type of library. An inventory of specific library 
services can then be made. The objectives plus the inventory forms a basis ■ 
for defining library service. An operational definition of service is a 
necessary precondition to projecting needs for that service. 

Having established what library services to study, we must then 
questions library service for whom? The population identified as users or 
potential users of library service should then be broken down into the 
smallest subpopulations for which individual needs and priorities are 
to be established. Such specific identification of sub-groups will focus 
the study, providing a necessary precondition to making meaningful projections 



from existing data, No set rules exist for establishment of meaningful 
categories of library users. The groups are not mutually exclusive. Vor 
example , if the researcher divides the clientele of public "l ibraries into 
urban, rural, rich and poor, an individual can fall into more than one 
category, Similarly, different types of libraries may overlap in the 
groups they serve. The breakdown of the user population is n subjective 
judgment of the researcher and may be construed as a policy statement 
about priorities of who is to be served* A choice to identify a given 
category represents an implicit decision to consider special uervl'ces for 
the group so identified. An unavoidable bias in collection and interpretut 
of the data is also implied* For example, if we categorise the user 
population by sex we then implicitly gather data which will assist in 
determining whether special services are required for men or women, If 
such categorization is ignored, ve imply no speci al services are needed. 

Ones the researcher has broken down the user population into its 
constituent subgroups, he must determine which variables are closely 
related to library service to draw meaningful conclusions and to provide 
accurate projections, Active experimentation! analysis of existing data, 
or research into previous studies identifying these variables will help 
the researcher focus his study on the most pertinent elements. For example 
age and educational levels are widely acknowledged significant variables 
related to public library use : the younger and the more educated one Is, 
the more likely he is to use the library* Thus s the demographic data and 
projections based on this data regarding age and educational level will 
be significant parameters in determining future library needa , i,e, if it 
can be determined that school libraries provide service to people between 
the ages of five and eighteen s the overall population growth in thin 
group is significant in projecting needs. 

Once the researcher has defined the library services to be provided, 
determined the clientele to be served % and has assembled the required data, 
he then organizes all the information in a meaningful way, The researcher 
may construct detailed statistical analyses of the data or he may simply 
present the data in tables. Ideally, the researcher presents the 
summarized data to the individual responsible for the decision making. 
The decision maker or policy maker evaluates the data and draws conclusions 
from the data; it is the researcher or planner who makes the decision. 
The researheer summarizes his data s then draws conclusions from It, 'Hie 
policy maker is too busy to go through a thorough and detailed evaluation 
of the data and thus accepts the researcher's recommendations, Thle 
effectively separates the decision making from the responsibility for the 
decisions , 

The techniques for forecasting future needs for library services came 
largely from the areas of busintss s economies! and city planning. Pure- 
easting of library services are complicated by factors which make it 
more difficult than economic forecasting, One problem in gathering data 
which every planner involved in providing public services must face puts 
the expert against the people being served: who is better qualified to 
assess future needs and innovations in public service? The expert is 
often a long term employee of the library being studied and often has wide 
experience with Innovative library services. His sensitivity to the patron 



he serves provides a useful source- of information for the system designer 
in short, the expert hag a broader vision than the user. But the user 
provides important information for the researcher on his existing needs 
which must he sensitively and accurately recorded. The needs of non- ' 
users of the library must also be recorded, as might reasons = for their non- 
use of services, The needs of non-users usually can be ascertained only 
by direct questions, Information from patrons to ascertain their needs is 
usually obtained by two methods : (a) determining the oereeived need by 
asking the patron to articulate it, and (b) observing user behavior * 
Questionnaires and interviews do not allow easy assessment of intangibles 
such as need for information and attitudes toward information in libraries 
The way the user perceives needs may bear slight resemblance to his 
■actual need; he may have difficulty in articulation of needs. Similarly 
direct observation is subject to error: existing services may be used" 
incorrectly or may be ignored because the user is unaware of them, 

A survey of library services leading to future projections include 
observational studies, interviews, and knowledgeable expert opinion 
because the librarian and the patron both are intrinsic ~ -Darts of the 
system. The problem of the ej^ert opinion versus the users 1 opinion 
becomes significant when the opinions sharply conflict. This often 
happens when public institutions are staffed by people very different from 
those served. Then great care must be used in integrating the two opinions 
and the conflict may have to be resolved by a policy decision. 

The application of standard methodolo^ for predicting the need for 
library service is seriously affected by an issue recently raised by Ivan 
I Hi eh,* who divides institutions into two types; coercive and non-coer- 
cive. A coercive institution forces the patrons, or users, in some way, 
to use the service. His prima example is the school system, for by law' 
children are forced to attend, A non-coercive institution has totally 
voluntary use. Many, if not most, libraries fall into this latter cate- 
gory. Predicting the needs of the nation for schooling is somewhat easier 
than predicting the needs for library service. Given the demographic data 
one can be relatively certain of the number of children attending school at 
any given time. Library service, however, is not so easily predicted be- 
cause, patrons are free to choose whether they will use the library's ser- 
vices or not. Under certain circumstances library services are coercive , 
as when a school instructor assigns reserved reading material in the li- 
brary. It follows, then, that predicting the demand for school library 
service will be easier than predicting the demand for public library ser- 
vice. 

The library's intangible benefits to the society it serves need to be 
considered as a related factor when examining library needs, Some might 
argue that many non-ooereive institutions such as libraries, museums and 
churches are not needed because the individual would not face any economic 
hardship if the services were withdrawn. That argument fails to consider 
the intangible benefits a community enjoys because of an extensive library 
system, In a sense the library serves both users and non-users In this 
aspect, Very little sophisticated analysis has been done to measure the 
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value of social institutions to the broader society. Yet one suspect.'; 
that the intangible values will be the ones to determine resources allo- 
cated to library service , particularly public library service. 

When a new service or innovation is contemplated* the planner i'acen 
the difficult problem of determining the market for that new service, 
In terms of the library , the problem focuses on determining what the re- 
sults of demand will be if library services are expanded* The planner 
would like to have some idea of how great the demand is and how much use 
will be made of a new service fefore it is actually implemented. "Estim- 
ates have often proved to be inadequate. The single most significant var- 
iable in the acceptance of a new service is the introduction of the nervier 
itself. The researcher is then faced with the problem of developing the 
service before being able to assess the use or the demand for it. The 
planner could introduce pilot services to gain a realistic estiirate of de- 
mand and then disseminate the results to similar communities, The scien- 
tific method of comprehensive planning before the introduction of an 
innovation should give way to a methi.aology which relies on reiteration 
or trial and error method. The development of new library services by 
trial and error requires that the service be initiated 5 evaluated and then 
changed in response to the evaluation. The process is repeated until the 
service provided is appropriate for the actual demand * 

•' The above discussion indicates that even a thorough inventory of 
existing library services and the people served 5 and a compilation of 
existing demographic data are not alone sufficient to provide accurate 
predictions of future library needs. Many factors can combine to thwart 
the most sophisticated study. Since demand for services often followrs 
the provision of services , it can be virtually impossible to predict 
demand on the basis of existing needs . In spite of the difficulty, data 
from the past are all we have and we must use them wisely. The adequacy 
of library services ultimately depends upon a benevolent attitude on the 
part of the decision maker. The difficulty in developing accurate pro- 
jections can be interpreted as an indication of a need for wise, benevo- 
lent leadership on the part of the policy maker, or as weakness in the 
library system. The attitude of the researcher and the policy maker are 
the most significant variables in any study. 
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